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Magnetomechanical Damping in Chromium+ 


By M. E. pr Morton 


Australian Defence Scientific Service, Defence Standards Laboratories, 
Department of Supply, Maribyrnong, Victoria, Australia 


[Received November 29, 1960] 


ABSTRACT 


Damping hysteresis observed with changing temperature and _strain- 
amplitude below ~40°c and a marked reduction of strain-amplitude- 
dependent damping in this region when a biasing tensile stress is present, is 
consistent with the suggestion that an antiferromagnetic domain structure 
exists in chromium below ~40°c. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


ReEcENT neutron diffraction measurements by Bacon (1960, private 
communication) have shown that polycrystalline chromium is anti- 
ferromagnetic at room temperature losing the major portion of magnetic 
ordering at ~ 40°c, the Néel temperature; the exact form of the curve is, 
however, sensitive to grain size. Changes in the temperature coefficient 
of several physical properties (see Sully 1954) also occur at this temperature 
and recently inflections in the magnetic susceptibility (Lingelbach 1958) 
and heat content (Beaumont et al. 1960) curves have been detected at 
~40°c. Internal friction measurements (de Morton 1960) made at 1 c.p.s. 
on annealed high purity polycrystalline chromium have shown a steep rise 
in logarithmic decrement below ~ 40°C; moreover, damping in this region 
is strain-amplitude dependent. . This form of damping is destroyed by 
heavy plastic deformation. The presence of an antiferromagnetic domain 
structure below ~40°c has been invoked to explain these internal friction 
phenomena, damping originating from stress-induced irreversible move- 
ment of domain walls. Street and Lewis (1956) however have pointed out 
that the formation of a domain structure is not a necessary consequence 
of antiferromagnetism; antiferromagnetic Cr,O, for example does not 
behave according to domain theory. 

The method for determining unequivocally the presence of magneto- 
mechanical damping in ferromagnetics by immobilizing domain boundaries 
in a strong external magnetic field is inapplicable with antiferromagnetics 
because of their intrinsic magnetic properties ; however, domains can be 
aligned by a stress and this feature was tested in the present work. 


+ Communicated by Professor L. F. Bates, F.R.S. 
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§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL 


Measurement of damping was made in an evacuated (10-° mm Hg) 
torsional pendulum apparatus (background decrement, 4 x 10~°) on a high 
purity chromium} specimen 0-076 cm diameter by 26 cm long. Adjust- 
ments were made to the inertia member attached to the free end of the 
specimen so that the natural frequency of vibration was le.p.s. The 
measure of damping used was logarithmic decrement 6=1/n1n6)/6, 
where @, is the initial amplitude and 0, the amplitude after 7 oscillations. 
For small angles of twist the surface shear strain ¢=70/l where r and / 
are the radius and length of the specimen and 6 the angle of twist in radians. 
The specimen was annealed in vacuo at 1150°c to give a grain diameter 
of 2-7. Static tensile loading was applied by suspending weights from 
the free end of the specimen and frequency kept constant by adjusting 
bobs along the inertia bar. The maximum static stress applied was below 
0-1 of the engineering elastic limit. After application of a stress the 
specimen was disordered by heating above the Néel temperature and 
slowly cooled before measurements were made. 


§ 3. RESULTS 


Measurement of damping with temperature below 70°c gave a wide 
hysteresis loop on cooling and heating, fig. 1; this was not detected in 
previous measurements (de Morton 1960) because of high background 
damping. Measurement of internal friction as a function of strain 
amplitude at 19°c showed a marked amplitude dependence up to a strain 
of 10-4, fig. 2; at higher strains internal friction was almost independent 
of amplitude. Hysteresis was also observed in these measurements on 
increasing and decreasing strain amplitude. (The measurements shown 
in figs. 1 and 2 were made with the minimum static tensile stress, i.e. 
34 kg/cm?.) 

The effect of increasing the static tensile stress on internal friction 
in the strain-amplitude-dependent region is shown in fig. 3; at a strain 
of 9 x 10~° the decrement is reduced by 40% and the amplitude-dependence 
is markedly reduced by the application of a static tensile stress of 
232 kg/cm’. ‘These measurements were made on increasing amplitude 
only. Damping at 55°c, i.e. slightly above the Néel temperature, for all 
biasing stresses was about background level and essentially independent 
of strain amplitude. Similar measurements were made at other tempera- 
tures and constant amplitude resulted in the family of curves shown in 
fig. 4 showing firstly, the rapid decrease of decrement as the Néel 
temperature is approached and secondly, the large reduction in logarithmic 
decrement on increasing the static tensile stress on the specimen. 


{ Analysis: (Weight %): Mg <0-0002, Pb 0-0002, Si <0-0005, Al 0-0005, 
He < OO008, Cu 0-0002, Ag 0-0001, Ti Trace, C <0-0005, O 0-013, N 0-0009, 
Us c 
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Fig. 1 
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Fig. 3 
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The form of the relationship between static tensile stress and observed 
damping at constant amplitude and temperature is shown graphically in 
fig. 5, the effect on damping being more marked at low stresses. 

No permanent effect due to the maximum static stress used was 
observed on unloading to the minimum stress and re-testing. 


Fig. 5 
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§ 4. Discussion 


The close correspondence at ~40°c between the onset of strain- 
amplitude-dependent damping observed at low frequencies and the 
appearance of magnetic ordering detected by neutron diffraction strongly 
suggests that damping originates from the stress-induced motion of 
antiferromagnetic domain boundaries. This inference is consistent with 
the absence of damping below 40°c in internal friction measurements _ 
made on electroformed chromium in the kilocycle frequency range by 
Fine et al. (1951) where insufficient time would be available for appreciable 
domain wall movement}; moreover, a superimposed biasing stress 
markedly reduces the internal friction which would follow if the prefer- 
ential alignment of domains and partial fixing of domain walls occurred. 
Neither of these effects would be expected if damping was due to the 
movement of dislocation boundaries, the other most likely source of 


+ The marked internal friction peak observed by Fine et al. at 37°c is however 
very similar to the anomalous absorption of ultrasonic sound measured by 
Belov et al. (1960) in antiferromagnets at the Néel temperature and explained 
quantitatively by them as due to a redistribution of spins within domains 


by elastic stresses. 
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amplitude-dependent damping; dislocation damping appears generally 
insensitive to frequency (Liicke and Granato 1957) and further is increased 
by the application of a static stress as shown by Baker (1957 ye ; 

Damping increases with decreasing temperature below the Néel 
temperature (fig. 1) as the degree of magnetic ordering within domains 
becomes stronger and on heating from —70°C a lag of ~50°c occurs 
before the loss of magnetic ordering reduces the volume of domains 
affected by the stress of measurement. (The dip in the curve observed 
immediately on heating is reproducible, but its origin is at present obscure.) 
The hysteresis loop observed at constant temperature and varying strain 
amplitude, fig. 2, is analogous to the magnetic hysteresis loop and implies 
that domain boundary jumps occur at a lower stress on decreasing 
amplitude. Figure 2 also shows an early linear dependence of decrement 
on amplitude, changing to almost amplitude-independence above 10~, 
presumably as saturation of domain alignment begins. (In ferromagnetics 
this linear dependence, which is in accordance with the mechanical 
counterpart of Rayleigh’s law (see Bozorth 1959) is followed by a maximum 
in the curve as shown by Boulanger (1949).) 

The effect of the biasing tensile stress is to align the magnetic domains 
and these domains will remain aligned if the vibrational stress of measure- 
ment is small compared with the superimposed biasing stress. Thus the 
damping and its amplitude and temperature dependence decrease rapidly 
as the biasing stress increases, figs. 3, 4 and 5, in much the same way as 
internal friction in ferromagnetics is reduced by external fields (Sumner 
and Entwistle 1959) and applied static tensile stress (Cochardt 1954). 

Recently Corliss et al. (1959) have suggested an antiphase antiferro- 
magnetic domain structure for chromium single crystals from a considera- 
tion of the splitting of neutron diffraction reflections. 
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Il. The Interaction Lengths and Elastic Scattering of 
750 MeV x--mesons in G5 Emulsion+{ 


By J. E. Auten, A. J. Aposronaxis, Y. J. Lest, J. V. Magor 
and E. Perez FERRETRAS 


The Physics Department, The Durham Colleges in the University of Durham, 
Durham 


[Received December 12, 1960] 


ABSTRAOT 


A total of 100-5 m of track has been scanned in a block of emulsion exposed 
to the 750 Mev 7~-meson beam of the Brookhaven cosmotron. Allowing for 
the beam contamination of 7%, the interaction lengths for the production of 
inelastic events and for elastic scattering with projected angles of 2<¢< 10° 
are (43-6+ 2-9) cm and (66-8+ 5-6) em respectively. The geometrical inter- 
action length is 29-3em. A comparison with the optical model of the 
nucleus gives a value for the absorption coefficient K=(1:5+0-2) 1012 em} 
and for the change in wave number k,=(1-84+0-06) 10!2cm-1. The 
absorption coefficient corresponds to a mean free path in nuclear matter 
An=(6-740-9) 10-3 em, to an imaginary component of potential 
Vi=(15+ 2) mev and with the value of the change in wave number to a real 
potential Vr =(36+ 1) Mev. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THis paper is the second of a series concerned with an examination of 
the interaction characteristics of 7~-mesons with G5 emulsion nuclei 
within the energy range (100-800) Mev. A previous publication (Allen 
et al. 1959) dealt with the elastic scattering of 7~-mesons at an energy of 
88 Mev and will be referred to hereafter as I. 


§ 2. InTERAcTION LENGTHS AND Exastic SCATTERING OF 750 Mev 
a7 -MESONS IN G5 EMULSION 


2.1. Experimental 


The emulsion block consisted of pellicles each 2 in. x 3 in. x 400 and 
had been exposed to the 750 Mev beam of the Brookhaven cosmotron. The 
stack was received already processed. 

A similar method of scanning was employed to that described in I. 


It was carried out on four Cooke M4000 microscopes under a magnification 
Op le A a nk ae A ca en 
+ Communicated by Professor G. D. Rochester, BRS. 
+ Now with the Atomic Energy Commission of the Republic of Korea. 
§ Now with the Comision Nacional de Energia Atomica, Argentina. 
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of 45x 15x15. Tracks lying within +5° of the general beam direction 
were selected 1 cm from the edge of the emulsion. An eyepiece hairline 
was aligned on each track to be followed and a comparison of the track 
with this direction was made at intervals. Each track was followed to 
an interaction, out of the emulsion or for a maximum length of 2-5 cm. 
The beam energy of 750 Mev was not expected to vary appreciably over 
this length. 

An initial classification of the interactions was made into elastic 
scatterings of type (n,=0, »,=1) and stars, the latter group including 
disappearances (n,=0, n,=0). A careful search was made over a region 
of 150 » around each disappearance for secondary tracks or for a continuing 
primary. Star-sizes were estimated visually, particular attention being 
paid to those of type (n,=1,n,=1). Of 19 such events, three were 
identified on dynamical grounds as 7—p collisions with a visible recoiling 
proton; they were classified therefore as elastic scatterings. 

All detectable scatterings with horizontally projected angle ¢>1° 
were recorded and determined from the coordinates of four points on the 
track, two on either side of the point of scattering. Those events having 
< 2° were later discarded as being due chiefly to Rutherford scattering. 


2.2. The Interaction Lengths 


There were found in a total track length of 100-5 m, 282 events initially 
classified as elastic scatterings, 3 7p elastic scatterings and 233 stars 
including 19 disappearances. Of the elastic scatterings, 130 were through 
projected angles 6<2° and were due chiefly to Rutherford scattering, 
and 12 were through angles ¢ > 10° for which the probability of diffraction 
scattering is very small. Allowing for the contamination of the beam 
which has been given as 7% (Blau and Oliver 1956, Lindenbaum and Yuan 
1955), the interaction length for the formation of inelastic events in G5 
emulsion at 750 Mev is (43-6+2-9) em and the interaction length for 
elastic scattering through projected angles 2<¢<10° is (66-8+5-9) em. 

The mean free path for inelastic interaction is consistent with that 
which can be computed from Blau and Oliver (1956) of (42-6 + 2-4) em 
at 750 Mev and by Barbaro et al. (1958) of (42:-4+2-4) cm at 570 Mev. 
Moreover the three elastic scatterings on hydrogen which were identified 
in the events of type (1+1)z are consistent with the five events expected 
from the cross sections of Crittenden et al. (1959). From this it is concluded 
that scanning losses are small. 


2.3. Comparison with the Optical Model 


A summary of the essential features of the optical model of nuclear 
interactions and its application to emulsion nuclei has been given in I. 
The cross section for inelastic interaction is determined by the radii of 
emulsion nuclei and the absorption coefficient, K, of nuclear matter for 
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meson waves. ‘The total and differential cross sections for elastic scatterings 
are both further determined by the change in the wave number, k,, of the 
meson wave on penetrating nuclear matter. From the expressions for the 
inelastic cross section given in I, the variation (with the absorption 
coefficient) of the interaction length for inelastic interactions, ,, has 


Fig. 1 
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Curve A is computed from the optical model and in curve B allowance has 
been made for the de Broglie wavelength. 


been calculated. This is shown as curve A of fig. 1; the nuclear radii 
have been taken as 7,A¥® with ry as 1:35x10-% cm. The increase in 
cross section due to Coulomb attraction was calculated to be of the order 
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of 2% and is considered negligible. In curve B allowance has been made 
for the de Broglie wavelength of the meson. Using this curve the 
experimental value of the interaction length yields a value of 
(1:5 +0-2)10!2 m- for the absorption coefficient. 


Fig. 2 
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The observed distribution of horizontally projected angles of elastic scattering 
per 1° interval. The full curves have been calculated from the optical 


model for various assumed values of nuclear potential. The broken line 
represents Rutherford scattering. 


With this value of absorption coefficient, the horizontally projected 
angular distribution of the scattered mesons was calculated for various 
assumed values of the change in wave number between 1:6 and 
2-2 x 10 em™ which correspond to various values of the real component 
of nuclear potential. In fig. 2 are shown the calculated distributions and 
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the experimental results, together with the distribution for Rutherford 
scattering. It is seen that the contribution of the latter to the angular 
distribution is small above 2°. To obtain a precise value of k, a numerical 
integration of the distributions was carried out to give the interaction 
length for scattering through projected angles between 2° and 10° as a 
function of k,. The observed value of the interaction length corresponds 
to k, = (1-84 + 0-06)1012 em-, 

The attenuation mean free path of the meson wave in nuclear matter, 
X,, 18 given by 1/K and is found to be (6-7 + 0-9)10-13 em: it corresponds 
to an imaginary component of nuclear potential Vj =(15 + 2) Mev. The 
value of &, corresponds to a real component of potential V;= (36 + 1) Mev. 


2.4. Discussion 

The absorption coefficient may be calculated if the detailed processes 
of the inelastic interaction are known. Evidence of these may be obtained 
from the meson star-size at 750 Mev which is found to be (4:1+0-5)z. 
The secondary particles with ionization near the minimum value will be 
chiefly charged mesons. If allowance is made for uncharged mesons then 
the scattering of mesons must be the predominant process of inelastic 
interaction. In the case of the inelastic scattering arising from several 
scatterings of the meson on individual nucleons within the nucleus, the 
absorption coefficient may be calculated from the cross sections o,_,, 6,1 
of charged mesons in hydrogen. These are reduced within the nucleus by 
the restriction on low-energy transfers imposed by the Pauli exclusion 
principle. There are insufficient data at energies near 750 Mev to support 
a detailed calculation of this effect. An approximate calculation has been 
made assuming that the momenta of the nucleons are given by a Fermi 
distribution. The reduction in the cross section for elastic and charge 
exchange scattering in hydrogen is calculated approximately by the 
method of Cronin ef al. (1957) and is about 13%. The reduction in the 
cross section for production of mesons in hydrogen has been computed 
from the momentum distribution of the recoiling nucleon (Puppi 1958), 
and is 32%. The total cross section for interaction of 750 Mev 7~-mesons 
is thereby reduced by about 25% and it is assumed that there will be a 
similar reduction in the cross section for interaction of 7*-mesons. 

Recent determinations of o,_, and o,,, have been made by Burrowes 
et al. (1959) and Brisson et al. (1959) who found the cross sections to be 
(38 +2) mb and (17 + 1) mb respectively. Assuming charge independence 
and allowing for the exclusion principle, the absorption coefficient is 
calculated to be (2:0+0-1)10"% cm for the average emulsion nucleus. 
The estimate of error arises from the experimental uncertainties on o,-5 
and a,.,, and includes no estimate of the inaccuracies involved in the very 
approximate calculation of the Pauli effect. In view of this it is felt that 
significance should not be attached to the difference between this value 
of K and the value deduced earlier from the experimental results. 
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ABSTRACT 


Spectroscopically pure copper and three dilute copper alloys containing 
approximately 0-05 atomic % of silver, cadmium and beryllium respectively 
have been irradiated with 4 mev electrons at —196°c and then annealed at 
temperatures up to +50°c. The recovery of the irradiation damage has been 
observed by measuring changes in electrical resistance, measured in liquid 
helium. 

Three annealing peaks at approximately —140°,; —80° and 0°c have been 
observed in the spectroscopically pure copper. Similar peaks occur also in 
the dilute alloys, but their exact form is significantly altered. A tentative 
explanation consistent with a widely held description of the annealing stages 
in irradiated copper is put forward. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


QUALITATIVELY it is now well recognized that impurity atoms appreciably 
influence the annealing kinetics of point defects in metals. As a result, 
materials in the purest form available are normally chosen for fundamental 
experiments in irradiation damage. 

However, few quantitative observations of this impurity effect have 
been made. Blewitt et al. (1957) have neutron irradiated a number — 
of dilute copper alloys at 14°K and shown that the 40°K annealing stage 
could be suppressed by impurity atoms that were both larger and smaller 
than copper. 

Lomer and Cottrell (1955) have proposed that impurity atoms can act — 
as trapping centres for point defects, and so hold up their migration and 
eventual annihilation. So far no detailed calculations have been performed 
to determine the feasibility of a specific defect being trapped by a particular 
impurity atom, and if so, the depth of the trap. Such a calculation would 
depend on both elastic and electronic interactions between the two. 
Thompson (1958 and 1960) interpreted some of the annealing stages to 
be observed after neutron irradiating tungsten in terms of the release of 
mobile defects from such impurity traps. 

We report here some preliminary observations of the annealing of 
copper alloyed with small quantities of silver, cadmium and beryllium 


+ Communicated by the Author. 
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after irradiation at —196°c with 4 Mev electrons. Electrical resistance 
measurements were used to observe changes in the defect concentration. 


§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 


Approximately 0-05 atomic % alloys were chosen for these experiments. 
For such alloys the concentration of solute atoms is sufficiently small to 
form a homogeneous solid solution, yet considerably greater than the 
expected point defect concentration introduced by the irradiation. 

The compositions of the silver and cadmium alloys were determined 
chemically; the beryllium alloy was estimated by means of a spectro- 
graphic method. The results agreed to within 0:01 atomic % with 
compositions calculated from measurements at 4:2°K of the electrical 
resistivities of the alloys, using Linde’s (1939) experimental data of the 
resistivities of known compositions of dilute copper alloys. 

The alloys were examined spectroscopically for trace impurities, and the 
results of this analysis are presented in table 1. 


Table 1. A spectroscopic analysis of the specimens (in parts per million) 


0:02 at. % 0-10 at. % 
cadmium— berylium— 


Impurities |‘ Spec Pure’| 0:05 at. % 
detected silver—copper 


15 cm of each alloy, in the form of 0-004 in. diameter wire, was wound 
onamica frame. Current and potential leads were attached by are welding 
in an argon atmosphere, and the whole assembly annealed in vacuo for 
an hour at 550°c. The mica frame was then mounted on a holder for the 
irradiations and subsequent anneals. 

A 4 Mev linear accelerator with a maximum beam current of 400 vamp 
was used for the electron irradiations. Experimentally such an energy 
is very convenient since the range of electrons is appreciable (about 2 mm 
in copper); consequently only a small fraction of the energy is dissipated 
in the sample and the various windows, yet the cross section for defect 
production is relatively high (about 80 barns). 

In order to perform irradiations at —196°c, the specimen was continu- 
ously bathed in liquid nitrogen inside a pill box. Two thin windows at 
each end enabled the electron beam to pass right through the box, and so 
irradiate the specimen. The experimental assembly was rather similar 
to that used by Meechan and Brinkman (1956). 
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The resistance of specimens was measured continuously during 
irradiations to ensure that the temperature did not rise above —196°c. 
Using a steady stream of nitrogen to cool the specimen, beam densities 
of up to about 50 uamp/cm? could be used. 

Since the accelerator delivered a reproducible beam current, it was 
more convenient to measure the current density immediately after an 
irradiation. As direct measurement was unreliable owing to secondary 
emission effects, calorimetric techniques were employed. The beam -was 
allowed to pass through an aperture of known area located in the same 
position as that of a specimen during irradiation, and then to fall upon 
a thin-walled calorimeter filled with water. The rise in temperature of 
the calorimeter for a known irradiation time enabled the current density 
to be calculated. 

All measurements of resistance were performed in liquid helium using 
standard potentiometer techniques. The relative accuracy of these results 
was + 10-12 Ocm. 

Specimens were annealed inside an aluminium block whose temperature 
could be kept constant to better than 0-1°c at any predetermined 
temperature between —196°c and +35°c. 


§ 3. RESULTS 


A series of anneals, each of 30min duration, were performed at successively 
higher temperatures. The temperature increment between successive 
anneals was 10°c, and after each anneal the resistance was measured in 
liquid helium. This enables the isochronal annealing of the resistivity 
to be expressed as a function of temperature. However, to depict the 
annealing stages more clearly it is better to plot the slope of such a curve, 
dR/dT, as a function of the temperature 7. Maximum annealing rates 
then occur as peaks. In the curves that are presented AR/A7’, the ratio 
of the differences in the resistance and temperature measurements between 
successive anneals rather than dR/dT is plotted as a function of the mean 
temperature. 

Figures 1-4 are these annealing curves for spectroscopically pure copper 
and dilute alloys of silver, cadmium and beryllium in copper BESTCA BS 

Three principal annealing peaks are observed at about 140°, a 80 
and 0°c in the pure copper. Three peaks are also observed in the dilute 
alloys, but they are significantly modified. tees 

The exact temperature of the peak occurring around — 140°c is different 
for each alloy. The height of this peak is considerably enhan ced compared 
with the others in the silver and cadmium alloys, while with beryllium— 
copper it is immediately followed by a minimum, with negative values of 
dR/dT, signifying an increase in resistance as the annealing proceeds. 

The 0°c peak is broadened and occurs at a slightly higher temperature 
in silver-copper. In cadmium—copper it is broadened so much as to be 
hardly recognizable. In beryllium—copper the peak is not broadened, 
but occurs about 20° lower; also its size is considerably enhanced. 
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Isochronal annealing of spectroscopically pure copper after electron bombard- 
ment at —196°c. Dose =3 x 101’ electrons/cm*. 
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Isochronal annealing of 0-05 atomic °, silver-copper after electron bombardment 
at —196°c. Dose=3 x 1017 electrons/em?. 
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Isochronal annealing of 0-02 atomic % cadmium-—copper after electron 
bombardment at —196°c. Dose=2 x 1018 electrons/cm?. 
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Certain unsatisfactory features in these experiments should be noted. 
It was found that the change in resistance introduced in a particular 
alloy for a certain electron dose was not reproducible. Also many specimens 
showed little sign during the course of the anneals of recovering to their 
original pre-irradiation resistance value. It will be observed that in some 
of the curves the value of dR/dT becomes negative at some temperatures. 
Apart from the —120°c trough in the beryllium—copper these parts of the 
curves are not reproducible. It is believed that these spurious results are 
caused by corrosion, even at such low temperatures, for when specimens 
were removed from the accelerator after an irradiation they were found 
to be coated with an off-white deposit; after annealing up to room 
temperature this deposit had disappeared, but the specimens were 
tarnished. The gaseous product obtained by warming some of this 
deposit to room temperature was analysed by means of a mass spectrometer. 
It was found to consist mainly of nitrous oxide, nitrogen peroxide and 
carbon dioxide and is clearly the result of small quantities of oxygen 
being present in the liquid nitrogen. 

These corrosion effects make detailed comparison in the different alloys 
uncertain. However, confidence may be placed in the shapes and 
temperatures of the three principal annealing peaks described above for 
two reasons. Firstly they are reproducible,.and secondly very similar 
peaks have been observed in the same alloys after neutron irradiation. 
In these experiments specimens were sealed in an atmosphere of spectro- 
scopically pure helium so that no corrosion effects or anomalies in the 
resistance were observed. 


§ 4, Discusst1on 


The peak which occurs in the region of — 140°C is sensitive to the presence 
of small quantities of impurities, the most spectacular effect occurring in the 
cadmium alloy. It seems reasonable to suggest that this peak is caused 
by trapping of defects. Since interstitials are believed to anneal at about 
40°K in copper (Holmes et al. 1958) they will be highly mobile as soon as 
they are formed during the irradiation. Many will be annihilated at 
vacancies and other sinks, but some may be trapped by impurity atoms 
and only have sufficient energy to be liberated and subsequently annihi- 
lated when the temperature is raised to about —140°c. Lomer and 
Cottrell (1955) have discussed such a mechanism whereby defects migrate 
to sinks via a series of traps. The temperature of the peak maximum is 
higher in the cadmium than in the silver alloy, indicating that a cadmium 
atom forms a deeper trap than asilver atom. This is reasonable, since the 
size difference between a cadmium and a copper atom is half as big again 
as that between silver and copper. It is, perhaps, not sutprising that the 
appearance of the annealing curve in beryllium—copper is different, because 
a beryllium atom is smaller than a copper atom, unlike silver and cadmium. 
The atomic radii of these elements are shown in table 2. 

It is by no means obvious whether the release of an interstitial from an 
impurity trap and its subsequent annihilation will result in a decrease 
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or an increase in resistivity. If we assume that there is a net increase 
when the impurity trap is beryllium, then the trough which occurs at 
— 120°c can be compared with the low temperature peaks which occur in 
cadmium and silver-copper. This leaves unaccounted the peaks which 
occur in the spectroscopically pure and the beryllium—copper around 
—140°c. In the absence of further experimental evidence these peaks 
will be attributed tentatively to the release of interstitials from a non- 
metallic impurity trap, such as oxygen, which occurs in all the copper 
specimens. A similar sort of explanation is proposed for the — 80°c peak, 
which seems to be little altered in the alloys, apart from beryllium—copper. 


Table 2. Atomic radii of elements (from Barrett (1943) ; 
values are for 12-fold coordination) 


Element Radius (A) 


Cu 
Ag 
Cd 
Be 


It is widely believed, and will be assumed here, that the 0°c peak is due 
to the migration of free vacancies (Holmes et al. 1958); these will diffuse 
from lattice sites to impurity traps and sinks. The impurity atoms in the 
dilute alloys will produce variable strain in the lattice, and consequently 
the activation energy for migration of a vacancy will depend on its position. 
Also the number of jumps required for annihilation or trapping will be 
different in the different alloys. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
details of the peak occurring around 0°¢ should differ in the different alloys. 

These results can only give a qualitative indication of the influence of 
impurity atoms on the annealing peaks observed in copper after electron 
irradiation. A more complete understanding can only be gained by a 
careful control of various experimental parameters, such as impurity 
concentration and electron flux. As already mentioned, similar annealing ~ 
peaks have been observed after neutron irradiation. The greater 
experimental accuracy and the ease in reproducibility of neutron doses 
make this type of experiment more feasible with neutrons, and in a future 
paper the results of such a study will be reported. 
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ABSTRACT 


Relaxation of the applied tensile stress o at strains of up to 2% was 
studied at 77-358°K in vacuum-annealed iron containing 0:1% of carbon. 
The relaxation was logarithmic, and the slopes of the curves, 


s(T') = —da/d(log,, t), 
increased from 19-7 kg/cm? at 358°K to 313 kg/cm? at 77°x. The relation 


Gh kT 
Qj (as -——— )=28 Se (cy—ag), 


m 


previously derived for stress relaxation in copper, in which J is the 
melting temperature, cy the tensile yield stress, and og the temperature 
independent part of the yield stress, was again found to be applicable, with 
Qj, the energy associated with the conservative migration of jogs in edge 
dislocations, equal to 6-4 keal/g atom. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


In a recent paper on the stress relaxation and creep of copper and alpha- 
brasses at low temperatures (Feltham 1961), which we shall subsequently 
denote by (I), the tensile stress attained after the application of a small 
plastic strain increment was found to relax from the initial value og 
according to the logarithmic law 


—Ac=o,—c=8 logy (1+ v4), . . . . . (1) 
where v is independent of the time, t. The most characteristic parameter 
of the relaxation, s(7'), given to a good approximation by 

s= —do/dlogyt, PIER ee Rwiatcar ie eee (2) 


increased approximately linearly with decreasing temperature. The 
relaxation and the associated logarithmic creep were ascribed to slip in 
which the migration of edge dislocations impeded by the frictional drag 
of conservatively migrating jogs was rate determining, and the equation 


Q,(1- 7) =28 vor) ies rasa) 


relating Q,, the energy barrier to jog migration at 0°K, the melting tem- 
perature 7’, the tensile yield stress oy and the temperature independent 


part of the yield stress o, was derived. 
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The main object of the present work was to study the relaxation of stress 
at low temperatures and small plastic strains in a metal in which the glide 
dislocations are not dissociated, to examine the applicability of eqn. (3) 
and, if possible, deduce the magnitude of Q ;. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL 


It is apparent from eqn. (3) that a high and strongly temperature 
dependent yield stress could be expected to be associated with compara- 
tively large, easily measurable, values of s at low temperatures, a con- 
sideration which prompted the choice of iron containing a small amount of 
carbon as material for the experiments. Apart from 0-11 wt. % of 
carbon the principal impurities were 0-5°% Mn, 0-02% Si, 0-05% 8, 
0:03% P and 0:008% N. 

Standard specimens with a gauge length of 2-65cm and 0-317 cm 
diameter, were machined from rolled rods and annealed in vacuo for 
8 hours at 1100°c, followed by cooling to room temperature over 24 hours 
at a nearly constant rate.. The resulting grain size was approximately 
20 p. 

The cryostat and the coolants used were as in (I); at 85°c a silicon oil 
bath heated by a tubular immersion heater was employed. Specimens 
were strained by means of a manually operated Hounsfield tensometer. 
Stress relaxation was not observed at any given temperature until the 
(upper) yield-point cy(Z7') was reached. Values of cy are shown in fig. 1. 

In the immediate vicinity of the yield-point, up to about 0-03 °% of plastic 
strain, the relaxation of the stress was anomalously rapid and irregular; 
reproducibility in this range of strains was poor. This behaviour was 
similar to that exhibited by copper and alpha-brasses at strains within the 
yield-point elongation, and is exemplified by the broken curve in fig. 2. 
If, at stresses outside this range, a small strain increment, generally 
between 0-03 and 0-3% in magnitude, was rapidly applied to the specimen, 
and the strain subsequently maintained constant, the stress relaxed 
logarithmically over most of the time over which the relaxation was 
amenable to observation, i.e. from a few seconds to a few minutes. 

After the relaxation due to one strain increment had ceased, a new 

‘increment was applied, the relaxation was again recorded, and so on, 
generally up to total strains of about 2%. Three such characteristic 
curves, represented as in (I), are shown in fig. 2, in which the lines drawn 
through the points are parallel; their slope —Ao/d log,, t is equal to s at 
200°K. Values of s, cy and cy—a, are shown in the table. The part of 
the yield stress virtually independent of temperature, o g was taken to be 
1420 kg/cm? at all temperatures in the range. This value corresponds to 
the stress level indicated by the broken horizontal line in fig. 1. Q,, as 
well as 


920; LAP. 2 he 


evaluated with the aid of the above data, are also given in the table. 
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§ 3. Discussion 


The temperature independence of Q, (table) shows that eqn. (3) is 
again applicable, as in the case of copper (I). The logarithmic form of the 
relaxation also suggests that the phenomenon is of the same type in 
both metals, and is not therefore confined to the face-centred cubic system. 
Q,, approximately equal to 6-4 kcal/g atom, is numerically equal to 
1:8L, where L is the latent heat of melting (of iron), and thus close to the 
estimate of 2L proposed for the energy of migration of conservatively 
moving jogs, on the basis of an analysis of creep data of f.c.c. metals, by 
Feltham (1957). Activation energies of a similar magnitude, equal to 
4-5, 6-4 and 8-0 kcal/g atom for aluminium, silver and platinum, repre- 
senting 1-8, 2-3 and 1-7 times the latent heats of melting of the respective 
metals, were also found by Samoilova and Postnikov (1958) to control 
the rates of decay of the damping capacities in low-frequency torsional 
oscillations at comparatively low temperatures (e.g. 450°c for Pt), 
following the removal of tensile loads. 


Q Q; 


Dic oy kg/cm? | cy—ogkg/em? | s kg/cm? 
keal/gram atom 
77 7000 5580 313 6-30 6-3 
200 2650 1230 199 5-68 6-4 
288 1860 440 52°3 5-45 6-5 
358 1480 60 19-7 5-00 6-2 


These activation energies are too small to be ascribed to the formation 
or migration of point defects. Similarly, they cannot represent the energy 
of formation of jogs by the intersection of dislocations, for the usual 
estimates yield 50-250 keal/g atom per elementary jog in alpha-iron. 

However, the observed values of Q; could be associated with recovery 
processes involving limited rearrangements of dislocations, controlled 
by the frictional drag of conservatively migrating jogs, as proposed in (I). 

The results on the effect of alloying on the relaxation in the Cu—Zn 
system (I) suggest that values of Q; slightly different from the one 
obtained in the present work might be deduced from the relaxation in 
iron of high purity. 
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ABSTRACT 


The half-life of the odd-odd naturally occurring isotope lutetium-176 
is shown to be (3-6+0-1) x 101° years, from independent measurements both 
of the rate of gamma and of electron emission. 


§ 1. IytRopucTION 


THE mode of decay of naturally occurring 17*Lu was first proposed by 
Goldhaber and Hill (1952) and largely confirmed by more recent work 
(Arnold and Sugihara 1953, Arnold 1954, Dixon et al. 1954, Glover and Watt 
1957). The nucleus appears to decay (figure) by negatron emission from the 
ground state, whose spin has been measured as 6 + 1 or greater (Schuler and 
Gollnow 1939, Steudel 1958), to the 6+ rotational state of the strongly 
deformed nucleus }“°Hf, followed by a gamma cascade successively through 
the 4+ and 2+ rotational states to the ground state. A parallel path by 
electron capture to 1“*Yb is theoretically possible but calculations based on - 
the most recent mass formulae of Levy (1957) suggest that the energy avail- 
able for decay would not permit a transition to other than the first 2+ 
excited state of Yb. Sucha transition would be two orders more forbidden 
than the negatron decay and would be completely masked by it. The 
branching ratio is now agreed to be very small (Arnold 1954, Dixon et al. 
1954, Glover and Watt 1957). 

The half-life of 17*Lu has been obtained from the rate of gamma ray 
emission and determined to be near 2:1 x 10!° years (Arnold 1954, Glover and 
Watt 1957). This appears to be confirmed by Herr et al. (1958) who found _ 
the half-life to be (2-17 + 0-35) x 10! years by measuring the amount of 
176] y and radiogenic !7*Hf in a gadolinite mineral whose age was determined 
by standard methods. On the other hand, Dixon ef al. (1954) derived the 
half-life of 17*Lu from the beta particle emission rate and claimed 
(4:6 + 0-3) x 10!° years. This value depended on arather complex analysis of 
the beta spectrum, which was measured in 27 geometry from a thick source 
support, and was later recalculated on the basis of newer values for the 
saturation back-scattering of electrons from source supports to give a half- 
life of (4:1 + 0-2) x 102° years (McNair 1956). No reasonable assumptions, 
however, could bring the half-life as low even as 3 x 101° years. Glover 
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and Watt (1957) indicated that their beta experiments showed evidence 
of radioactive contamination in the sample of Lu,Og, so that the beta half- 
life quoted by them, 2-8 x 101° years, must be regarded as a lower limit. 
This is markedly longer than their gamma half-life. 

Thus there appears to be a very real discrepancy (which seems to depend 
on whether the beta or the gamma radiation is measured) in the half-lives 
reported for 176Lu and the chance that this might indicate an undiscovered 
factor in the decay of }**Lu led us to re-examine the isotope. The possible 
use of the isotope as a geochronological marker in special cases is an added 
reason for attempting to get an accurate picture of the decay and half-life. 


§ 2. MerHop 


It was decided that the half-life should be measured by looking both at 
the gamma emission and at the particle emission rates to see if any difference 
arose. As pointed out by Glover it is difficult to obtain samples of Lu,O; 
which are radioactively absolutely pure, so the method which was used 
to obtain the half-life from gamma emission was chosen to be as specific 
for the 17*Lu decay as possible. It depends on the fact (see figure) that 
gammas (ys) from the 6+ to 4+ transition are in coincidence with the 
4+ to 2+ transition gammas (y,); the 2+ to ground state transition goes 
almost completely by internal conversion and does not affect the argument. 
A single well-type sodium iodide crystal was used as a gamma spectrometer 
and showed three total absorption peaks corresponding to vy», y3 and yy+y3 
(neglecting x-rays from various possible internal conversions). It is 
easily shown (Shapiro and Higgs 1957) that if IV, is the area under the ys, 
photopeak, N, the area under the y, peak and J, the area under the 
coincidence (yg+ys3) peak then the total number of disintegrations J, 
assuming the decay scheme in the figure, is given by 


N l N 1 
ee wt ea +z) 
(x Gop \ Ne Ae 


where the f factors are the photo fractions for the corresponding gamma ray 
energy, i.e. the fraction of the gamma rays actually detected in any particu- 
lar experimental arrangement which appears in the total absorption peak. 

The use of this particular method of measuring the disintegration rate has 
many advantages. The necessary apparatus is simple, one amplifier and a 
kick-sorter. No coincidence circuits are required since the coincidences 
are automatically distinguished by the scintillation counter itself. Itis not 
necessary to calibrate the system with standardized gamma sources and the 
result is not affected by the existence of a proportion of internal conversion in 
the ys and y, transitions nor by absorption in the source or in any absorbers 
that may be present. The only subsidiary measurements which are required 
are the determinations of f. This factor obviously depends on the source 
and absorber and on the size of the crystal. It must be measured in 
exactly the same experimental arrangement, but unstandardized sources of 
single gamma transitions of various energies are all that are required. 
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The particle emission rate was determined in a large source area 47 
proportional counter described elsewhere (McNair and Wilson 1961). 
Since each beta particle is followed in coincidence by at least one internal 
conversion electron (from the y, transition) the effective absorption of the 
source and its supporting foil is negligible provided the total thickness is 
small relative to the range of the conversion electron of lowest energy. 


176 176 
Lu Hf 
(1) 37 HRS mn 
6+] (36+0:)X1O ~yRs 
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The decay scheme of !”*Lu (after Goldhaber and Hill 1952). 


§ 3. APPARATUS 


The scintillator was a 24 in. x 2}in. cylinder of Nal (Tl) with a } in. dia- 
meter well. The source material was lutetium oxide of Johnson Matthey 
‘‘Specpure”’ grade and was contained in a 1/10in. thick copper crucible to 
absorb the K x-rays of Hf arising from internal conversion transitions, since 
the presence of peaks from these x-rays complicates the enter of the 
gamma spectrum. The photo fractions were determined ae the nee 
rays from !41Ce (142 kev), 7° Hg (279 kev), *'Cr (323 kev) and Cs oe ev). 
The sources were contained in similar copper absorbers and EO) with 
tungsten metal powder to simulate scattering In the lutetium oxide 
source. f,andf, were then found by interpolation to the correct energies. 
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§ 4. ResuLtTs 


Four separate measurements using the y-y single crystal coincidence 
technique were made on two different types of kicksorter. These experi- 
ments gave half-lives which agreed to within 2% of their mean value of 
3-6 x 101 years. This is itself considerably higher than previous measure- 
ments of the half-life from gamma ray intensities. 

Two 42 beta measurements were made on two different sources, one 
~ 400 .g/em? and the other ~ 200 yg/em? both deposited on ~ 200 pg /em? 
aluminium foil. Both sources gave count rates which corresponded to a 
beta half-life of (3-2 + 0-1) x 10'° years. 

A third measurement was made when, at a later date, a 43in. x 43in. 
sodium iodide well crystal became available. The efficiency of this crystal 
for either of the two gamma rays from !”*Lu is very high and when both 
gammas are in coincidence as in this case the effective efficiency is greater 
than 99%. In this experiment the source was contained in a thin-walled 
glass phial to allow the escape of K x-rays from the source providing for 
even higher detection efficiency. The high probability of detecting each 

‘decay was confirmed by the complete absence of a singles peak of Hf K 
X-rays whose emission would be expected in some of the internal conversion 
events. This proved that one or other of the gamma transitions was always 
observed. The half-life calculated from this experiment, simply by 
totalling the number of counts recorded in the gamma spectrum span, was 
(3-57 + 0-02) x 101° years. This was in excellent agreement with the 
previous y-y measurement of the half-life. 


§ 5. DiscussIon 


Both methods which depend on measuring the rate of emission of gamma 
rays from the source give the same value for the half-life of 17®Lu viz. 
(3-6 + 0-1) x 10° years, assuming 2-6% isotopic abundance and allowing a 
generous estimation of the error to cover all possible contingencies. How- 
ever, the half-life obtained from the 47 beta measurements is lower by an 
amount which is statistically significant. The difference is almost certainly 
to be explained by very slight alpha-active impurities which were noted, 
even in Specpure material, by Glover and Watt (1957) and also in one of 
our samples. So, we can say only that the beta experiment shows that the 
half-life of 17*Lu cannot be less than 3-2 x 101 years. This would confirm 
Glover and Watt’s beta half-life of 2-8 x 10! years as a minimum valuet. 
Our gamma measurements are much more specific against contaminants 
than are the beta measurements, which were based on integral count rates. 


+ Some, if not all, of the alpha contamination comes from the thorium radio- 
active series. It can readily be shown that the amount of alpha and beta 
activity required to reduce the apparent beta half-life of 17*Lu from 3-6 to 
3-210! years will have associated with it too few gamma rays in the 


100-600 kev range to have any appreciable effect on the half-life calculated 
from the gamma ray measurements. 
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Therefore we feel that the gamma half-life is the true value and the dis- 
crepancy between the present beta and gamma measurements requires 
no other explanation. 

The difference between the new value (3-6 + 0-1) x 101 years and the 
value quoted by Dixon et al. (1954), later revised downwards (McNair 
1956) to (4-1 + 0-2) x 10! years is not thought to be significant because of the 
rather complicated analysis which was required to derive the half-life in 
these former investigations. It is rather more difficult to see why there is 
such a difference between the present value and that of Glover and Watt 
(2-1 + 0-2) x 10° years, and Arnold (2-15 + 0-10) x 10!° years, both of which 
were obtained from the gammaray intensities. In the former the efficiency 
of the crystal for the gamma rays of 1”*Lu was calculated from a measured 
efficiency for the 1-46 Mev gammas of “°K. This is rather a large extra- 
polation and could be expected to introduce some error. In Arnold’s work 
the geometrical efficiency was rather low (5-4°%) and was derived from a 
calculated standard geometry. Source self-absorption was estimated by 
interpolation from tables and the stopping power of the crystal and photo 
peak efficiency were obtained from published work rather than from direct 
measurement. As pointed out earlier, the detection efficiency of the system 
is not required in the present gamma measurement. 

Herr eé al. (1958) in their determination of the half-life from geological 
samples arrived at a half-life of (2-17 + 0-35) x 101° years which is also low 
compared with the present value. In principle the geological method is the 
perfect way of obtaining these long half-lives, but in practice, for Lu and Hf, 
the procedures are extremely difficult and there exists the possibility of 
introducing errors in the many stages in the experiment. It will be 
interesting to await the results of future geological measurements of this 
isotope. 

The log ft value for the negatron decay of 1”*Lu is ~ 18-8, which would 
normally classify the transition as third forbidden (3 or 4, yes). However, 
it seems likely on theoretical considerations (Gallagher and Moszkowski 
1958) that the ground state of 1”*Lu is 7—, which would imply a (1, yes) 
first forbidden transition to the 6+ state of "Hf. The large retardation 
factor is now generally attributed to the high order of K-forbiddenness _ 
(K =7to K =0) involvedin the transition (Gallagher 1960). 


§ 6. CONCLUSIONS 


We conclude that the half-life of the naturally occurring odd—odd isotope 


176 ; 
ey (3-6 + 0-1) x 10° years 


determined by two different gamma ray measurement techniques and 
confirmed by a lower limit of 3-2 x 101° years from 47 beta counting. 
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Iron-Chromium Alloys 
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ABSTRACT 


Results are presented for the electrical resistivities of iron and five iron— 
chromium alloys of up to 5-58% chromium content, at temperatures ranging 
from that of liquid helium to above the alpha-gamma transformation of 
each sample. Both the temperature of transformation and the consequent 
decrease in apparent electrical resistivity (neglecting dimensional changes) 
are approximately linear functions of the chromium content. For the series 
studied the transformation temperature decreases from about 910°c to 850°c, 
whilst the decrease in resistance increases from about 0:8 to 2-2 %. Hysteresis 
is observed on cooling. 


ARISING from an enquiry by Professor N. F. Mott, F.R.S., concerning the 
electrical resistivity of binary alloys of iron in the transformation region, 
the determinations now reported for some iron-chromium alloys have 
been carried out. 

The pure iron and alloys of iron with chromium used in this work were 
rods of 1-24 to 1-35 cm diameter and approximately 10 cm long prepared 
in the Metallurgy Division of the National Physical Laboratory at the 
time when studies were being made of the tensile and impact properties 
of iron and iron alloys (Rees et al., 1951, 1954). The samples were cut 
from rods 25 cm long, leaving specimens of a suitable length for subsequent 
thermal conductivity determinations. Their chemical analyses are 
given in table 1. ; 

The conventional potential-drop method was used for the electrical 
resistivity determinations; the two thermocouples, which were welded 
on to each rod at points about 4 cm apart, provided the potential leads 
and heavy copper current leads were joined to the free ends of each rod, 
For the range above room temperature the samples were connected in 
pairs and enclosed in an evacuated ceramic tube which was mounted 
centrally within a horizontal wire-wound furnace. In some initial runs 
the measurements were made at a series of steady temperatures during 
heating to about 850°c to 900°C and at a few temperatures whilst cooling 
back to room temperature. In each instance the initial and final values 
of the electrical resistivity at room temperature | agreed closely. The 
transformation region was later explored by a aes method, Ln with 
the temperature slowly varying at the rate of about 1°c in 4 min and with 
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observations being continuously made. Care was taken to ensure that the 
specimens were so placed that the two attached thermocouples indicated. 
temperatures agreeing to within about 0-1°c of the mean recorded 
temperature. 

All measurements were made on a vernier potentiometer reading to 
microvolts, and the sequence observed alternately for each specimen was, 
emf of each thermocouple, emf across standard resistance, e.m.f. across. 
the platinum limbs of each thermocouple, and e.m.f. across the piatinum— 
rhodium limbs of each thermocouple. These readings were then repeated 
in the reverse order but with the direction of the measuring currents 
reversed. The sum of the e.m.f.’s obtained for the two current directions 
for the different thermocouple limbs usually agreed to within about 
44V in 2000 nv. This procedure enabled values of the electrical resistivity 
to be obtained for each rod at temperature intervals of about 2°c. 

Subsequently the diameters of the specimens were reduced and the 
work was extended to lower temperatures, measurements being made 
with the specimens immersed in melting ice, liquid helium, liquid hydrogen 
and liquid nitrogen and during warming up after immersion in the 
nitrogen. 

In deriving electrical resistivities from these measurements the room 
temperature dimensions of the rods have been used and no attempt has 
been made to allow for temperature variations of these dimensions. 


Table 2. Variation of electrical resistivity (microhm em?/cm) of iron— 
chromium alloys with temperature 


Temperature 


°c | —269 | —252-8| —195-8} O | 200 | 400 | 600 | 800 | 


Metal 
Iron 0-25 | 0-26 | 0-82 | 9-1| 21-4] 41-0] 68-2] 106-4 
Tron +1-2% Cr 2-62 | 2:72 | 4-06 | 14-1 | 27-0 | 46-6] 71-9 | 107-0 
42:329/ Cr 4-65 |- 4-71 | 6-45. | 18-4 | 32-4 | 51-0] 75-9 | 107-4 
43-37% Cr 6-61 | 665 | 856 | 22-0/ 37-4 | 56-2 | 80-0 | 108-9 
” 4.412% Cr 8-08 | 8-08 | 10-09 | 25-4] 40-4 | 59-8 | 81-4 | 109-8 
"45-58% Cr 10-57 | 10:56 | 12-47 | 28-7| 45-4 | 64-4 | 85-7 | 110-6 


Table 2 contains the results at the four low temperatures and from 
200° to 800°C as read at 200°c intervals from curves drawn through the 
observational points on a resistance-temperature plot. It will be seen 
that the resistivity of the two alloys of highest chromium content had 
attained constant values by liquid hydrogen temperature, but that the 
resistivities of the other samples decreased by from 0-6% for the alloy 
of 3-37 chromium content to 4% for the pure iron on further cooling 
‘to the temperature of liquid helium. The residual resistance would 


312 
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appear to be an approximately linear function of the chromium content, 
except that the value for the alloy of 5-58% chromium content is some 
5°% below the linear prediction. At most other temperatures the alloys 
of lower chromium content obey a fair linear correlation, whereas the 
point for the alloy of 5-58°% chromium content is again displaced below 
the line. The experimental points obtained during heating and cooling 
through the alpha-gamma transformation regions are plotted in the figure. 
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Electrical resistivity versus temperature for a pure iron and four iron-chromium 
binary alloys in the transformation region, 
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On heating, the resistivities for the alpha-phase are seen to attain 
maximum values which all lie between 112 and 113 microhm cm?/em, 
and, on transformation, fall sharply by amounts which increase approxi- 
mately linearly with chromium content from about 0-8°% for iron to 
about 22% for the alloy containing 5:58% of chromium. The 
temperature at which the change occurs decreases approximately 
linearly with chromium content from about 910°c for iron to about 
850°c for the alloy of 5-58°% chromium content. 

On cooling, the resistivity curves all show clear evidence of hysteresis, 
and this also tends to become more pronounced as the alloy content is 
increased. In each instance the cooling curve ultimately agrees closely 
with the heating curve. That this should be true for the sample of high 
purity iron would appear to be somewhat fortuitous since other workers 
have reported the occurrence of varying length changes on cooling back 
through the transformation. These have in the main been increases 
in length (Benedicts 1914, Austin and Pierce 1934, Wells et al., 1936) but. 
a decrease has also been noted (Souder and Hidnert 1922). 

In this connection, one of the present authors (R.W.P.), when studying 
the electrical resistivity of another sample of pure iron, observed positive 
displacements of the resistivity curve after each cooling through the 
gamma to alpha transformation. Each such temperature cycle was 
found to cause the length of the sample to increase by about $% and the 
diameter to suffer a corresponding reduction. 

Note by Professor Mott.—The small change, about 0-8%, in the electrical 
resistance of iron at the «—y transition leads one to suppose that the form 
of the Fermi surface, which is one factor affecting the electrical resistance, 
is relatively independent of crystal structure. Since the wave-functions 
at the Fermi surface may well contain a considerable admixture of 3d 
orbitals so that a dependence of amplitude on direction in the cubic 
lattice is possible, such a conclusion would be of considerable interest. 
It would also imply that the mean vibrational frequency and also the 
magnetic moment per atom are unchanged. 

Dr. Powell’s measurements: show that the admixture of 558% of 
chromium increases the change in the electric resistance to 2-2%. This 
suggests that the very small change for pure iron is perhaps accidental 
and that one cannot in general conclude that the change in the form of 


the Fermi surface is very small. 
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ABSTRACT 


The values given in the literature for the Debye temperature of silver as 
a function of temperature have been derived from measurements of elastic 
constants and from the temperature variation of Bragg intensities. The 
results from the different experimental techniques. are hot in good agreement. 
However, it is shown that reinterpretation of the x-ray Measurements (by a 
method due to Chipman (1960)) gives new values which agree satisfactorily 
with the elastic-constant values. 


THE Debye temperature of silver has been determined as a function of 
temperature by a number of workers, using different experimental 
methods. These results are summarized in fig. 1, where the values are 
given in terms of ©), the Debye temperature appropriate to specific-heat 
or elastic-constant measurementst. The results from measurements of 
Young’s modulus (Koster 1948) and single-crystal elastic constants 
(Neighbours and Alers 1958) are in good agreement over the temperature 
range where comparison is possible. In addition Alers and Neighbours 
(1959) have shown that the specific-heat and elastic-constant values of 
©p are in excellent agreement at 0°x. On the other hand the values 
reported from four independent sets of x-ray measurements (Andriessen 
1935, Boskovits et al. 1958, Spreadborough and Christian 1959, Haworth 
1960) are not all in good mutual agreement and also differ appreciably 
from the results of the other methods. The purpose of the present note 
is to show that three of these sets of x-ray results can be reinterpreted to 
give new values of @p which are in reasonably good agreement with those — 
from other sources. 

The same general experimental procedures were used. in all four sets of 
X-ray measurements, the intensities of selected Bragg reflections being 
measured over a range of temperatures. The most reliable results appear 
to be those of Haworth, who used a diffractometer, measured integrated as 
well as peak intensities and allowed for the temperature-diffuse contri- 
butions to the Bragg peaks (Chipman and Paskin 1959). For a monatomic 
en ee en ee eee 

mperature appropriate to diffraction measurements, is 
eee cathe ithe Be isionaege 0-964 y (see Zener and Bilinsky 
1936; James 1950, Chapter V). | 
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Fig. 1 
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Variation of Debye temperature @®p with temperature according to various 
workers (A, Andriessen 1935; BRTA, Boskovits et al. 1958; SC, Spread- 
borough and Christian 1959; NA. Neighbours and Alers 1958, Koster 
1948). Haworth’s results (1960) run parallel to the SC curve but with 
Op =190°K at 7'~300°K; they have been omitted to preserve clarity. 


cubic crystal the Debye-Waller theory leads to the following expression 
for the ratio of the integrated intensities of a particular reflection at two 
temperatures 7',, 7’: 


An PE) ee SICH eer etl 
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Here x=©),,/T7 and (x) is the Debye function 
Ll udwu x 
Af ev—] ia 4 
The other symbols have their usual meanings. Equation (1) does not 
take into account changes in geometrical correction factors, etc. due to 
thermal expansion. The equation has been given here in its approximate 
form because the effects of thermal expansion were neglected in the papers 
considered; errors from this source would be expected to be small com- 
pared with errors of measurement. The published results have been 
used to calculate (A?/sin? @) In [p(7',)/p (T’)] at a set of convenient values 
of 7’, T, being kept fixed at 300°k. These results are shown in fig. 2, 
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Fig. 2 
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where it will be seen that a smooth curve can be drawn through the points. 
from the measurements of Boskovits et al., Spreadborough and Christian, 
and Haworth. Andriessen’s results lie systematically below this curve 
and have not been included in the calculations described below. 
Equation (1) contains two unknowns Ox(T) and Ou(l ) and can thus be 
solved only with the aid of additional information or special assumptions. 
Boskovits et al. and Andriessen derived Ox, by comparing ou a 
small temperature intervals and assuming that ©, was constant over the 
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temperature range considered. The success of this method is critically 
dependent on the accuracy of the intensity measurements used: for 
example the very low value given by Boskovits et al. for © y at 730°K (see 
fig. 1) is due to the cumulative effects of inaccuracies in the intensity 
measurements at 685°K and 775°xK (see fig. 2). 

An alternative method is to assume a particular temperature dependence 
for @,,(7') and thus eliminate one of the unknowns of equation (1). This 
method was first proposed by Zener and Bilinsky (1936), who derived an 
expression for the temperature dependence of © assuming that changes 
of ©, with 7’ were due to thermal expansion only. Zener and Bilinsky’s 
expression contains some rather inaccessible quantities and a more 
convenient equation, using the same assumption, has been given by Paskin 
(1957). This is: 


Su) _ | Ma (2) 

Ou4(71) VP) 
where V(7',), V(7') are the atomic volumes at 7’, and T' respectively and y 
is Gruneisen’s constant (= 2-40 for silver). Haworth has used Paskin’s 
method to recalculate values of ©p at 300°K from the x-ray diffraction 
results listed previously and obtained the values given in the table. The 
last three values agree well among themselves, as would be expected from 
the comparison of the experimental data in fig. 2, but differ appreciably 
from the values derived from elastic-constant and specific-heat measure- 
ments. Although the value derived from Andriessen’s x-ray data is in. 
good agreement with the values from specific-heat and elastic-constant 
measurements, it has already been indicated that his experimental data 
are unreliable. These facts strongly suggest that a method is needed for 
analysing the experimental data without forcing a particular temperature 


dependence on ©y. Such a method has recently been proposed by 
Chipman (1960). 


Values of ©p derived from different sets of x-ray measurements by use of 
eqn. (2) (Haworth 1960) 


Op at 300°K Reference 


3. 


K 
230+5 Andriessen (1935) 


181+12 Boskovits et al. (1958) 
184+8 Spreadborough and Christian (1959) 
190 +6 Haworth (1960) 


Chipman pointed out that the curve of @,, against 7 obtained by 
solving equation (1) for a particular set of experimental results depended 
on the value assumed for @,,(7',) (the value of ©, at some standard 
reference temperature, here taken as 300°K). Curves plotting Oy 
against 7’ are calculated for a range of values of @ mu (300) and that value of 
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© y (300) chosen which gives the curve with the most reasonable shape 
(see Chipman (loc. cit.) for discussion of this point). Experimental data at 
fairly low temperatures are required for the method to work satisfactorily, 
as the curves differ appreciably in shape only in the region where 7'< @y,. 
The results of such a calculation are shown in fig. 3, the experimental 
results having been taken from the smooth curve of fig. 2. A value of 
© (300) =218°K was chosen from fig. 3. Values of @,, (300) from the 
table give curves of quite unreasonable shape. The curve of @p against 
f' obtained from these calculations is shown in fig. 4 together with the 
results derived from elastic constants: the two curves agree reasonably 
well over the whole temperature range investigated. These results show 
that for Ag the temperature variation of ©, is not due to volume changes 
alone. Similar behaviour is found for Al (Chipman, loc. cit.), the only 
other element for which satisfactory experimental measurements are 
available over a wide range of temperature. 


Fig. 3 
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es from single-crystal elastic constants (fig. 1) were 
eae . eae the sethiod of Quimby and Sutton (1953) (see 
also Sutton 1955) for the Stantec Zebra electronic computer ae our 
laboratory. The calculations of Debye temperatures ae a g. ; 
were done by an iterative procedure on the compa pad e rationa 
approximation to the Debye integral given by Thacher (1960). 
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ABSTRACT 


The dislocation configurations in thin foils of Ni,Mn have been examined 
by transmission electron microscopy for various intermediate states of 
long-range order as well as for complete long-range disorder. It has been 
found that, as long-range order commences, pairs of ordinary dislocations, 
ie. superlattice dislocations, are formed. The spacing between these pairs 
decreases as the order becomes more perfect. 

Due to its relatively low stacking-fault energy, a high density of stacking- 
fault ribbons has been found to be present in the disordered alloy. Upon 
ordering, however, these faults are completely eliminated. This behaviour 
has been associated with an effective increase in the stacking-fault energy due 
to long-range order. 

In addition, measurements of the flow stress show a pronounced increase 
in strengthening for the intermediate states of order. This behaviour has 
been discussed in conjunction with the present theories of order strengthening, 
all of which fail in one way or another to account suitably for the observed 
results. Another mechanism has been proposed which is associated with 
the destruction of the component of short-range order co-existing with 
long-range order, and is found to account qualitatively for the present results. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Tue purpose of the present investigation is to analyse in detail the manner 
in which the transformation from disorder to order affects the yield and 
flow stress of a crystal lattice of the type A,B (Cu,Au). The particular 
alloy chosen was Ni,;Mn. This choice was made because of previous — 
knowledge obtained by Marcinkowski and Brown (1961) for this system 
using both neutron diffraction and magnetic measurements. Their 
findings indicate that the ordering transformation in Ni,Mn is somewhat 
more complicated than that of the classical Cu,Au alloy; nevertheless 
there are many features of ordering common to both systems. We 
therefore expect that many of the results obtained for the alloy Ni;Mn 
will also apply to other Cu,Au type alloys and to a lesser extent, to other 
ordering systems in general. 
A number of investigators have shown that ordering can lead to appreci- 
able increases in strengthening, and they have proposed various theories 
to account for these changes (Ardley 1955, Brown 1959, Cottrell 1954, 
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Fisher 1954, Flinn 1960, Sumino 1958). All of these theories depend, in 
rather diverse ways, on the possible modes of behaviour of dislocations 
in an ordered lattice, and account satisfactorily for several important 
aspects of order strengthening. On the other hand, many of these theories 
fail to account for a number of important features of order strengthening, 
particularly at large plastic strains. 

The method of approach used in this investigation has been first to 
measure the actual yield and flow stresses of polycrystalline wire speci- 
mens in the disordered state and in various configurations of order. The 
nature of the dislocations in these various states of order was then studied 
by examining thin foils of the alloy, corresponding to the ordered 
configurations in the wires, by employing the powerful techniques of 
transmission electron microscopy (Hirsch 1959). Marcinkowski et al. 
(1960, 1961) were the first to show directly that the dislocations in the 
ordered Cu,Au alloy consisted of coupled pairs of ordinary dislocations 
or superlattice dislocations. Preliminary experiments by Marcinkowski 
and Fisher (1960) have also revealed their presence in ordered Ni,;Mn 
alloys. From the arrangements of these superlattice dislocations in the 
alloy after various states of order and strain, it should be possible to 
deduce the manner in which these arrangements may have given rise 
to changes in the yield and flow stresses of the wire samples as a function 
of the degree of order. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


A vacuum-melted ingot containing 22-7 atomic % manganese was 
prepared as described in a previous paper (Marcinkowski and Brown 1961). 
Foils approximately 0-003 in. thick were then obtained by cold rolling 
a portion of the ingot. Tensile specimens with a gauge length of 0-303 in. 
and 0-240 in. wide were subsequently cut from these foils with the aid 
of a form shaped to the size of the specimen. In order to obtain large 
enough grains suitable for transmission electron microscopy, the foils 
were then annealed in evacuated vycor capsules for about two hours at 
1000°c. ‘The specimens were in turn disordered by quenching from 600°c 
and then given various ordering anneals in a low-temperature salt bath 
in a manner to be described more fully in the following sections. The 
specimens were subsequently strained plastically by various amounts 
in an Instron tensile testing machine. The gauge sections were cut from 
the specimens and then electropolished into thin foils suitable for electron 
transmission microscopy. The techniques for electropolishing the 
specimens and the elesctropolishing solution used are the same as those for 
Cu,;Au and have been described previously (Fisher and Marcinkowski 
1961, Fisher and Szirmae 1959). All of the electron microscopy was 
carried out with a Siemens Elmiskop I operating at 100 ky. 

A second portion of the ingot was swaged and drawn into wires 0-040 in. 
in diameter. These wires were then annealed for two hours at 900°c 
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to produce a mean grain diameter of 0:10 mm. This figure is based only 
on the large angle boundaries and does not take into account the large 
number of annealing twins which were present in the specimen. If the 
twin boundaries are considered along with the large angle boundaries, 
then the mean grain diameter is reduced to 0:06 mm. 

The threaded portion of small brass bolts, with holes drilled through 
their centres, were then silver soldered onto each end of the wire specimcus 
in such a manner that the gauge length of the specimens was 0-250 in. 
The wires were given various ordering anneals similar to those of the foils, 
and in all cases the strain rate used was 0-08 in./in.-min. In addition all 
of the plastic deformation was carried out at room temperature. Upon 
reaching stresses of about 100 000 lb/in.?, the silver soldered joint holding 
the threaded grips to the wire specimen broke, nevertheless the joint was 
sufficiently strong to allow plastic strains of up to 14%. 


§ 3. Resutts anp Discussion 


3.1. Variation of the Superlattice Dislocation Extension with Changes in 
the Degree of Long-range Order 


Marcinkowski ef al. (1960, 1961) have considered in detail the equili- 
brium configuration of superlattice dislocations in the Cu,Au type super- 
lattices. The detailed arrangement is shown schematically in fig. 1 (b) as 
compared to the ordinary dislocations shown in fig. 1 (a)j, and is seen 
to consist of four bound partials of the type 4a¢112). Partials 1-2 and 
3-4 are each separated from one another by the distance r,, and enclose 
a stacking fault (S.F.) whereas the area enclosed by partials 1 and 4 
consists of a slip-produced antiphase boundary (A.P.B.). Marcinkowski 
et al. (1960, 1961) have found that in most cases, 7, and r can be expressed 
analytically, for a dislocation whose Burgers vector makes an arbitrary 
angle to the dislocation line, as follows 


i= Pp Sib s cos 6 cos (0+ — } : + sin @ sin G 3) | 
1 Eor ; 3 l—v 3 
27 (+ ) 


moe (1) 


G|b| aw \\ 22 1 . : a\)? 
Viet) PRE | {e°s 8+ cos (0+ 3) = + {sin é+sin (9+ 3) ] 
ee 


where H, is the stacking-fault energy, Ho, the energy of the A.P.B., G 
is the shear modulus, b the Burgers vector of the partial dislocation, 
v is Poisson’s ratio, and @ is the angle between b and the z-axis as shown 
in fig. 1. In general, the spacing r, will be much too small to be resolved 
by transmission electron microscopy, and one therefore sees only a single 


+ Figures 2-7, 9, 10 and 13 are shown as plates. 
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(a) Ordinary dislocation in the disordered Nis;Mn alloy. 
dislocation in the ordered Ni,Mn alloy. 


(b) Superlattice. 
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dislocation pair consisting of 1-2 and 3-4. The Spacing between these 
pairs is therefore essentially a measure of r. 

These predictions have been confirmed for the particular case of the 
CuzAu superlattice (Marcinkowski et al. 1960. 1961). The transmission 
electron micrograph of fig. 2 obtained from a Ni,Mn alloy possessing nearly 
perfect-order and strained 5° shows that these predictions also hold in 
the present case. The nearly constant spacing r between the dislocations 
was found to be about 179 A. In order to compare these results with the 
theoretical predictions of eqns. (1) and (2), the values of G and » were 
obtained from the data of Késter and Rauscher (1948) and found to be 
7 x 10" dynes/em* and 0-31, respectively. |b|? was obtained from the 
lattice constants determined by x-rays as 2:18 x 10-16 42. The value of 
HE, is assumed to be about 20 ergs/cm? and will be considered in greater 


Table 1. Equilibrium separation of partial dislocations in Ni,Mn for 
various degrees of long-range order 


r°T rey, rt 
yeah 
35 A | 176 4 | Ligh | 1144 | 179 A 
S=0-68 
55 A | 359 A | 25 A | 234 A | 286 A 


S=0-45 


744 | TILA | 34 A | 513 A | 7144 


SO 


x | dey 
+ Theoretical. 
{ Experimental. 


detail in a following section. Hop, on the other hand, can be obtained 
using either the Peierls (1936) approximation for the ordering energy 
or that of Yang (1945). Both approximations give nearly the same 
value for Epp or about 95 ergs/em?. However, if these values are used in 
eqns. (1) and (2), 7 is found to be about 25% smaller than the observed 
value. This may be due partly to the approximate nature of the ordering 
theories and partly to the fact that the alloy used in the present investiga- 
tion was not at the exact stoichiometric composition Ni;Mn. If however 
we assume a value of Hy, =75 ergs/cm®, the results shown in table | are 
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obtained. The superscripts e and s above r, and r refer to pure edge and 
screw dislocations, respectively; i.e. 9=60° and —30°, respectively, and 
were chosen since they give rise to maximum and minimum values of 7, 
respectively. The agreement between theory and experiment is good 
if pure edge dislocations are assumed to be present in fig. 2; however, 
this can only be assumed with the techniques now available. Because 
of the smaller repulsive forces between screws as compared to edges, 
r® is found to be smaller than 7°. 

As the long-range order S decreases, the energy of the A.P.B. holding 
the superlattice dislocations together will decrease rapidly, since Bae 
for any 9 is given by S?#p,S-). The separation between the dislocation 
pairs due to their mutual repulsive forces will then increase. Figure 3 
shows a micrograph of a partially ordered Ni,Mn alloy after attaining 
equilibrium at 465°c, where S as determined by neutron diffraction 
(Marcinkowski and Brown 1961) is 0-68, so that Ho, in this case is 
34-8 ergs/em?. The increase in spacing r is apparent in fig. 3 and is found 
to be about 286 4 as compared to the value of 355 A calculated from 
eqns. (1) and (2) and shown in table 1. The value of r measured from 
fig. 3 is an average value, since as can be seen from this figure, the disloca- 
tion pairs exhibit an undulated appearance. According to Marcinkowski 
and Brown (1961), the state of partial long-range order in Ni,Mn is 
probably not homogeneous, but consists of regions of long-range order 
in a matrix of short-range order. The pair of bound ordinary dislocations 
constituting the superlattice dislocation will then be held together tightly 
when it lies within a region of long-range order while being strongly 
repelled in the matrix of short-range order. 

The long-range order was then decreased to 0-45 by allowing equilibrium 
to be reached at 475°c, just 5°c below the critical ordering temperature and 
therefore corresponds to an A.P.B. energy of 15 ergs/em?. The very large 
increase in r can be seen in fig. 4 and is about 714 A compared to the 
calculated value of 771 A for a pure edge dislocation shown in table 1. 
The A.P.B. energy in fig. 4 is now sufficiently low so that in some cases 
the two ordinary dislocations constituting the superlattice dislocation 
encounter difficulty in moving as a unit. This can be noted in fig. 4 
where a large portion of the leading ordinary dislocation of the super- 
lattice dislocation at A has been separated far beyond its equilibrium 
distance from the trailing dislocation at B. This is thought to arise in 
part from the pinning of the trailing dislocation B by the stress field of 
the superlattice dislocation in the vicinity of B. 

Figure 5 shows another region of the same grain from which fig. 4 
was obtained. Here it will be noted that the stress concentrations set 
up by the inclusion labelled A are sufficient to generate dislocations at the 
interface between the matrix and the inclusion. This can be seen by the 
distinct loops emanating from both the right and left sides of this inclusion. 
Another interesting feature of this figure is that the dislocations are 
nucleated as superlattice dislocations. If the extension of the superlattice 
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dislocation is not too large, then the applied stress 7 necessary to maintain 
them at a given radius of curvature R is the same as for ordinary disloca- 
tions or 
G|b| 
T= OR . . . . ° . . . . (3), 


The value of R obtained from fig. 5 is 857 A, which when used in eqn. (3) 
gives 7 = 10-5 x 108 dynes/em? or about 15 100 p.s.i. The stress concentra- 
tion actually needed to nucleate the superlattice dislocation however is 
expected to be appreciably larger than this value because of the relatively 
small initial value of R. 

A second interesting feature of fig. 5 is that a large number of the 
dislocations are strung out in the direction of the slip plane trace. Part of 
this behaviour may be accounted for by the pinning of portions of the 
dislocation line by inclusions such as those at A and also by other dis- 
locations on other slip systems. This pinning may be sufficiently strong 
so that the applied stress is sufficient to overcome the line tension of the 
dislocation Gb?/2 and thus elongate the dislocation in a direction almost 
parallel to the slip trace. Above 480°c, the long-range order disappears, 
(Marcinkowski and Brown 1961), with the result that 7 increases to infinity, 
while 7, increases to its equilibrium value in the disordered alloy as shown 
in table 1. 


3.2. Stacking Faults in the Disordered Alloy 


The frequency with which stacking faults were observed in the dis- 
ordered alloy was relatively high indicating that their energy is relatively 
low. This can be seen by referring to fig. 6 which shows a region near the 
edge of the foil containing a high density of faults. An interesting feature 
of this micrograph is that the stacking faults, particularly those ‘near A, 
appear to be more resistant to electrochemical attack than the matrix 
similar to what Swann and Nutting (1959-60) have found in other alloys. 
In order to obtain an estimate of this energy, the radius of curvature of 
the partial dislocations at extended nodes in several hexagonal networks 
was measured using a procedure previously described in detail by Whelan 
(1958). A stacking-fault energy H,~ 20 ergs/cm? was determined by 
this method, but because of the small. extension at the nodes, #,, should 
be considered only as an estimate. 

It is of interest next to consider to what extent the numerous faults 
may interfere with the motion of dislocations and thus contribute to work 
hardening. Figure 7 clearly shows that dislocations are able to cut 
through stacking faults, with the result that the stacking fault has become 
segmented in a large number of places. Consider first the slip plane 
outlined by the dotted lines in fig. 7 on which dislocations give rise to the 
displacement of the stacking fault shown at A. The details of the 
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process taking place on this slip plane are shown schematically in 
fig. 8 (a), (b). Dislocations travelling on the plane (111) intersect a stacking 
fault lying on the plane (111) and cut through it along the direction [O11]. 
The Burgers vectors of the cutting dislocations are such that they displace 
the lower portion of the stacking fault downward and toward the right 


Fig. 8 
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(a) Before intersection of dislocations with stacking fault. (b) After 
intersection of dislocations with stacking fault. 


with respect to the upper portion of the stacking fault. The obvious 
choice of the Burgers vector to accomplish this displacement is }[101] 
Thus, when n dislocations cut through the fault, the total dignlavantont 
of the bottom part with respect to the top will be mb as shown in fig. 8 (0). 
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It is apparent from fig. 7 that the dislocations cut through the stacking 
fault only with considerable difficulty. Referring to fig. 8 (a), (b), before 
the dislocations have cut through the fault, they are essentially perpen- 
dicular to the line of intersection of the slip plane and the surface in order 
to minimize their line energy. Under a suitable pile-up of dislocations 
at the fault, the leading dislocation is driven through a portion of the fault. 
For convenience, fig. 8 (2) shows that the dislocation first breaks through 
the stacking fault at B, similar to those in the slip plane A, in fig. ue 
Figure 8 (b) shows a later stage of the cutting process. The segment of 
the dislocation line C-D that has already passed through the fault is 
elongated in a direction nearly parallel to the trace of the slip plane. 
This occurs because that portion of the dislocation CD that has already 
cut through the fault is relatively mobile, but is held back to a certain 
extent by that portion of the dislocation line that has not yet passed 
through the fault, and therefore it rotates about C. Figure 7 also shows 
in detail three dislocation lines which are in the process of passing through 
the fault. 

In order to account for the difficulty in passing a dislocation through 
a stacking fault, it is necessary to consider in detail the change in con- 
figuration of the atoms before and after the passage of the dislocation. 
Heidenreich and Shockley (1947) were the first to carry out this analysis 
and concluded therefrom that it should be a difficult process. They show 
that after the dislocation has passed through the fault, a number of the 
atoms in the fault are brought very close to one another. It is therefore 
expected that the stress to drive a dislocation through the fault would be 
on the order of the theoretical shear stress given by 


ae (PL iS Ait wisi) 


and upon substituting the values of the constants gives 7=4:6 x 10” 
dynes/cm? or 660 000 Ib/in.2. Since this stress is very much higher than 
the applied stress, it is obvious that some suitable stress concentration, 
such as that arising from a pile-up of dislocations, must be present. 
We therefore expect that stacking faults will contribute significantly 
to a high rate of work hardening in the crystal. Asa consequence of this 
cutting process the stacking-fault separations created by the intersecting 
dislocations in fig. 7 are each bounded by partial dislocations of equal 
and opposite sign (Heidenreich and Shockley 1947). 
Figure 9 shows some other interesting features of stacking faults in 
the disordered alloy. These faults are seen to lie on intersecting (LUJ) 
and (111) planes, and in all cases, are not simple, but consist of a number 
of faults on overlapping parallel planes. This is obvious from the change 
in contrast over various portions of their length. According to Whelan 
and Hirsch (1957), depending on whether two or three faults, or multiples 
thereof, overlap on closely spaced slip planes, the contrast may either 
reverse sign as at A in fig. 9 or else vanish as at B in this same figure. 
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A second interesting feature of fig. 9 are those portions of the stacking 
fault above and below c which appear very dark. Close examination 
shows that these faults have associated with them, Moiré patterns. Similar 
observations have been made by Swann (private communication) with 
copper alloys, who ascribes this behaviour to the segregation of solute 
atoms to the faults. This segregation in turn alters the lattice constant 
of the crystal in the vicinity of the fault with respect to the matrix, and 
thus gives rise to a Moiré pattern similar to that obtained from overlapping 
crystals of slightly varying d spacing (Menter 1958). 

It will also be noted in fig. 9 that the stacking faults do not intersect 
one another. At D for example, the faults on the (111) plane go 
completely around the one lying on (I11). Also at E, the faults on the 
(111) plane terminate upon meeting those on the (111) plane. This 
difficulty in intersection arises for two reasons. In the first place, the 
stress required to pass one fault through the other will require a stress 
on the order of magnitude of that calculated from eqn. (4). Secondly, 
the dislocations in fig. 9 have probably been split by the stress concentra- 
tions within the foil, which are much smaller than those necessary to 
give rise to stresses of the magnitude given by eqn. (4). 

Figure 10 shows that in the disordered alloy, ordinary dislocations can 
also be generated at stacking-fault interfaces. This is vividly illustrated 
in the region A of fig. 10 where a large number of dislocation loops are 
seen to originate at the interface of the stacking fault or faults lying on 
the (111) plane. Furthermore, these loops are seen to result in the forma- 
tion of a slip band at B containing a number of dislocations. The smallest 
loop that can be detected at A has a radius of curvature of about 400 A 
which from eqn. (3) implies a stress concentratoin on the order of 
22-2 x 108 dynes/em? or 32 300lb/in.2.. Thus, we have the interesting 
result that stacking faults not only contribute to increased work hardening 
but also provide numerous sources for dislocations. 


3.3: The Effect of Order on the Splitting of Partial Dislocations in an 
Externally Applied Stress Field 


The splitting of the ordinary dislocations beyond their equilibrium 
values given in table 1 is thought to arise from stress concentrations 
set up within the foils from carbon contamination or reaction with the 
surface of the foil. Upon ordering, this splitting is eliminated, and the 
following sections will attempt to explain how this comes about. In the 
disordered state it is only necessary to consider a single pair of partial 
dislocations such as | and 2 in fig. 1 (a) which are held together by a 
stacking fault and which lie in the ay plane. Upon application of an 
externally applied stress, the force on dislocation 1 will be given by 


F, =7|b| cos («—@) FRET ER) 
where 7 is the externally applied shear stress on the z plane acting in a 
direction « degrees to the # axis, while b is the Burgers vector of the 
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partial dislocation which makes an angle of 0 with the x axis. This force 
acts at right angles to the dislocation line and may be either positive or 
negative, driving the dislocation to the right or to the left respectively. 
In a similar manner the force on dislocation 2 is found to be 


Fy= [bl cos (2—A- 3). St oes aR ano") 


It is obvious from eqns. (5a) and (56) that in the disordered aliuy, 
dislocations 1 and 2 have unbalanced forces exerted upon them due to 7. 
In addition, there is a mutual elastic repulsive force F, that contributes 
to the separation. Thus, the total force tending to split the dislocations 
from one another must overcome the attractive force due to the stacking 
fault H,, so that 

(ig) a ei, ‘oc sgmeer ee (G) 

For convenience, the dislocation line is considered to lie along the y axis 
in fig. 1 (a), and F, for arbitrary @ is given by 

kom (=) (Pr) aan +sin (6+ 7/3) sin a|. (7) 


i 9 a= 
14 27 l—yp 


Combining eqns. (5 a), (56), (6) and (7), we obtain for 7 
By (=~) (GPP) em coe sin (0+) in 6] 
1 27 l—yp ; 
|b|[cos (a—6@) —cos (w—@— z/8)] 

Now it is of interest to determine the most favourable conditions under 
which splitting will occur, i.e. smallest applied 7, since this turns out to be 
an interesting configuration geometrically; and furthermore, it is expected 
that this arrangement will be encountered in a few cases experimentally. 
This can be done by maximizing eqn. (7) along with the term (/,— F,), 
and it turns out that such is the case when 9=150°, i.e. when the full 
dislocation is pure edge, and when «=90°. The detailed plot of T versus 
r, is shown in fig. 11. As the separation increases, the repulsive forces 
F,, contributing to the splitting fall off as 1/r, so that at a distance 
r, 1000 A, the second term in eqn. (8) becomes negligible so that 7 need 
be sufficient to overcome only H,. It is also of interest to note that in 
the specific case considered, the forces on dislocations 1 and 2 of fig. | (a) 
will be equal and opposite so that dislocation 1 will move to the right 
while dislocation 2 will move to the left. 

Consider now the changes brought about when te alloy becomes 
perfectly ordered, i.e. S=1, while still keeping 6=150° and a= 90 , for 
comparison with the previous result. Referring to fig. 1 (0), it will Be 
noted that the force on partial No. 2 due to + will drive it to the left, 
while that on partial No. 3 will drive it to the right with an ee Me 
This pair of dislocations can thus be thought of as ey not) ae ae 
together, while partial No. 1 will be driven to the right an ive Ge 
will be driven to the left.. The applied stress pee, to A! ials 
Nos. 1 and 4 away from the centre two must obviously now overcome 


(8) 


T= 
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both the stacking fault energy H, and the A.P.B. energy Hoe is 
stress will be aided by the repulsive forces between the dislocations. In 
the disordered alloy, this stress was simply given by eqn. (10); however, in 
the case of the ordered alloy, there are now the mutual repulsive forces 
between four dislocations to contend with. A reasonable approximation 
to F, can be obtained for large values of r, (2100 4) by assuming dis- 
locations 2 and 3 are pushed sufficiently close together so that they act 
as a single dislocation on either 1 or 4. This contribution for F', thus 


obtained is 
ij fe} 
Foes (Ee) (o 150 ) ple TS 


Ty 2a l—yp 
where b, is the sum of the Burgers vectors of partial dislocations number 
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Stresses required to separate partial dislocations by various amounts in both 
the ordered and disordered Ni,;Mn alloy obtained from eqn. (11) and 
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2 and 3 and is therefore of the type $a) (110). Also, dislocation 1 or 4 
sees the repusive stress field from the other given by: 


aly pl @|b]?\ [cos (210°) cos (150° : 
F,2= (5 =) jeer eos 050") +sin (210°) sin (150°) | 
: | (10) 

y replacing EH, by Hon t+Ey in eqn. (6) and substituting eqns. (5 a), 
(5 6), (9) and (10) in this same equation, we obtain the following stress 
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to split the superlattice dislocation between partials Nos. 1 and 2, and 
3 and 4: 
p= (Bont By) — (Fgh + Fy) . 

[b][cos (90° — 150°) —cos (90° 150-60) HY) 
This stress is plotted in fig. 11 where again it is noted that at the equi- 
librium value of 7,=35 4, a vanishingly small stress is needed to cause 
a small splitting. At about r;=1000A on the other hand, the applied 
stress reaches its limit-value of 64-5 x 108 dynes/em2, which is the stress 
necessary to move both end partials in fig. 1 (b) to infinity. 

Thus, we see that even in the most favourable case, the stress to split 
a superlattice dislocation is about five times that for an ordinary dis- 
location. From the curvature of the dislocation lines in thin metal foils, 
Hirsch (1959), using eqn. (3), has found the local stresses within most 
foils to be on the order of G/1000. For the Ni;Mn alloy, this amounts 
to 7x 10° dynes/cm?, which is close to that value necessary to cause 
splitting of ordinary dislocations; however, this stress is only 1/9 that 
required to separate the partials of a superlattice dislocation by an in- 
finite amount. We expect therefore that even in those cases where the 
Burgers vector of the dislocation is located in the most favourable 
position with respect to the stress field, 7, that the splitting of a super- 
lattice dislocation into widely separated partials should not in general 
be observed, in agreement with the present observations. 

Thus far, detailed consideration has been given only to the case where 
6= 150°, since this was an interesting arrangement geometrically. Curves 
similar to those in fig. 11 can be calculated for various other values of 
6, however in the case of the ordered alloy, somewhat more involved 
expressions are necessary for the total elastic repulsive forces between 
the four partial dislocations, and will not be considered in detail here. 
On the other hand, most of the important features associated with a 
variation in 6 can be observed by considering only that stress necessary 
to separate the partial dislocations by an infinite amount, so that the 
second term in eqn. (8) vanishes. The results obtained for the disordered 
alloy using eqn. (8), and for the ordered alloy obtained by replacing 
E, by H,+ Eo, in this same equation, are shown in fig. (12), where here 
again «, for convenience, is kept constant at 90°}. This figure shows 
that even with an infinite applied stress, it is only for values of @ lying 
between 60 and 240° that it is possible to separate the partial dislocations 
of either ordinary or superlattice dislocations by an infinite amount. 
This phenomenon arises because outside of this range of 4, the forces on 
the dislocations are such as to contract the individual partial dislocations 
below their equilibrium spacing instead of separating them. 


i i . (8), depends only on 
Since 7, as can be seen from the denominator in eqn (8), 

he anes orientation of b with respect to 7, there is no loss of generality by 

keeping « constant and varying 6; i.e. all of the possible values of + with respect 


to its orientation to b are accounted for. 
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The relative motions of the partials with respect to one another under 
a sufficiently high externally applied stress vary widely with 6, and are 
shown in table 2 for the case of the superlattice dislocation. This table 
can also be readily used for the ordinary dislocations in the disordered 
alloy by merely deleting all those quantities associated with Uns numbers. 
3 and 4. Finally, as fig. 12 shows, departures from 6 = 150° make the 
splitting of superlattice dislocations even more difficult with respect. 
to ordinary dislocations. 


Fig. 12 
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Stresses required to separate partial dislocations by an infinite amount in both 
the ordered and disordered Ni,Mn alloy obtained from eqn. (8) for «=90°. 


3.4. Variation of the Yield and Flow Stress with Order 


Before considering in detail the manner in which order affects the flow 
stress of the Ni,Mn alloy, it is of interest to examine further the nature 
of the dislocation arrangements in both the ordered and disordered alloys. 
Figure 13 shows the arrangement of ordinary dislocations in the disordered. 
alloy after a strain of 5%. As will be noted, many dislocations are. 
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concentrated on a relatively small number of slip planes. From measure- 
ments made on several different areas similar to that shown in fig. 13, 
the average spacing between the slip planes containing dislocations is 
found to be about 3000 4. On the other hand, referring again to the 
micrograph of the fully ordered alloy shown in fig. 2, which was also 
deformed 5%, it will be noted that the dislocations are no longer con- 
centrated into widely spaced slip bands; instead, a relatively small number 
of dislocations lie on many closely spaced planes. It is estimated that 
their average distance is below 500 A, and in many cases less than 200 A. 
This decrease in spacing between slip planes upon ordering has also been 
observed using surface replica techniques for Cu,Au, Ni;Mn, and Pt,Co 


Table 2. Detailed nature of the splitting of a superlattice dislocation 
under an applied stress. (Table can also be used for ordinary 


dislocations by omitting those quantities associated with partial 
dislocations 3 and 4) 


Relative Magnitudes | Direction of | Nature of splitting of 


6 of forces on disloca- | forces on dis- | superlattice disloca- 
tions location line tion 
0-60° YS Ee eee All + Contraction occurs 
OU=120 8 phot > WoW; All + Split occurs between 


AL ewael Si, 83, 2 enoxel, Il 
move in + direction 
wrt 4 
120-150° | F,=F,>|F.|=|F,| land 3 are + | Split occurs between | 
2%and 4 are — | 4 and 3. 3, 2 and 1 
move in + direction 


wrt 4 
150-180° | |¥.|=|F.|>Fi= Fs land 3 are + | Split occurs between 
2and4are — | 4 and 3. 4 moves in 
— direction wrt 3, 
2 and 1 
240° = = — Split occurs between 
wees alee es I os a 3. 4 moves in 
— direction wrt 3, 
2 and 1 
240-300° | |F,|=|Fs|>|f2|=|".|| Al — Contraction occurs 
300-330° ce al holy 1 and 3 are — | Contraction occurs 
2 and 4 are + 
330-360° | F,=F,>|F,|=|Fsl 2and4are + | Contraction occurs 
1 and 3 are — 


(Taoka and Honda 1957, Taoka and Sakata 1957, Taoka et al. 1959), 
and thus appears to be fundamental to at least the ordered structures 
based on the face-centered cubic lattice. Flinn (1960) has accounted 
for this behaviour in terms of the interaction of dislocations with short- 
range order. On the other hand, there is still another possible mechanism 
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that could account for this behaviour which makes use of an expected 
difference in the frequency of cross-slip between the ordered and dis- 
ordered alloy. As explained in detail by Seeger (1957), for disordered 
alloys, the critical quantity determining the ease with which cross-slip: 
will occur is the stacking-fault energy holding the pair of partial disloca- 
tions together. In the disordered Ni,Mn alloy, the stacking-fault energy 
is relatively low, i.e. 20 ergs/em?; and as can be seen from table 1, leads. 
to a value for r, of 48 A for the pure screw dislocation. Upon ordering, 
however, 7, begins to decrease and finally reaches a value of 17 A after 
nearly perfect long-range order is attained. In other words, ordering 
produces an apparent increase in the stacking-fault energy between the 
two pairs of partial dislocations of the superlattice dislocation in fig. 1 (6). 
The manner in which this comes about can be seen from eqn. (1). For 
the disordered alloy, the energy term in parentheses in the denominator 
of eqn. (1) is merely #,, and the value of r, is simply that distance between 
the two partials of the ordinary dislocation in fig. 1 (a). _ Upon ordering 
however the additional surface tension due to the A.P.B. between partial 
dislocations Nos. 1 and 4 in fig. 1 (6) gives an apparent increase in the 
stacking-fault energy of Hp ,/2. The effective stacking-fault energy 
between partials 1-2 and 3-4 for the superlattice dislocation now becomes. 
for any S, 


By = (Hy +S?=28). ees ee) 


For the Ni,Mn alloy in the case where S=1, this expression leads to a. 
value of 58 ergs/cm? or about three times the value of 20 ergs/em? obtained 
for the disordered alloy. This result has far-reaching consequences. 
In the first place it is expected that cross-slip and double cross-slip in 
the ordered alloy could be made relatively simple compared to that of 
the disordered alloy, resulting in the occupation of a large number of 
slip planes by a given number of dislocations as shown in fig. 2. On the 
other hand, the effective stacking-fault energy in the disordered alloy is 
low, making cross-slip much more difficult and thus leading to the occu- 
pancy of a small number of slip planes by a given number of dislocations 
as shown in fig. 14. The details of these processes will be considered in a 
future paper. Thus far, we have not yet made a sufficiently extensive 
investigation to substantiate these hypotheses by direct observation with 
thin foils; however, this work is continuing. It is of interest next to 
consider some general features of the stress-strain curves obtained for the 
ordered and disordered alloys. Two of these are shown in fig. 14 where 
it will be noted that both curves show rather sharp yield points. The 
yield point in the disordered alloys is thought to be due to the destruction 
of short-range order by the first few dislocations, while that in the ordered 
alloy can be explained by at least two theories based on the pinning of 
dislocations by order (Brown 1959, Sumino 1958). In addition, the yield 
strength of the fully ordered alloys is higher by about 6000 Ib/in.? than 
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in the disordered alloy. The most interesting feature of the curves shown 
in fig. 14 is that the rate of work hardening in the ordered alloy is almost 
twice as great as that for the disordered alloy. Similar behaviour has 
been found by Flinn (1960) for an alloy based on the Ni,Al superlattice 
and by Biggs and Broom (1954) for Cu,Au. Flinn has suggested that 
the high rate of work hardening in the ordered alloys is due to the decrease 
in size of the antiphase domains with increasing amounts of deformation 
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Stress—strain curves for disordered and fully ordered Ni,Mn alloy. 


Figure 15 shows in detail the manner in which the flow stress is altered 
as the Ni,Mn alloy is slowly cooled through the critical ordering tempera- 
ture. The specimens were in the form of wires described previously and 
were cooled from 500°c at a rate of 2-78°c per day, quenched from the 
temperatures indicated in fig. 15 and tested at room temperature 
The four curves represent the flow stresses for the plastic strains 
indicated at the right of the figure, while each data point represents the. 
average value of three measurements. For convenience, the values of 
the long-range order parameters as determined by neutron diffraction. 
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measurements (Marcinkowski and Brown 1961) are shown at the bottom 
of the figure. 


3.5. Variation of the Yield and Flow Stress with Order 


An interesting feature of all the curves in fig. 15 is the increase in flow 
stress above that of either the disordered or fully ordered alloy between 
480°c and 375°o, resulting in a maximum at 465°c. Maxima of a very 
similar nature have been previously observed in superlattices of CuZn 
(Brown 1959), CuzAu, CuAu, Cu;Pd, Cu,Pt (Késter 1940), NizVa.PdsV 
Co,V (Koster and Gmohling 1960) and Fe,Al (Lawley 1961). The 
position of these maxima varies from one alloy system to another 
and may lie at or below the critical ordering temperature. This 
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indicated. Measurements made at room temperature. 


phenomenon is independent of the type of ordered lattice, and therefore 
appears to be a very general feature associated with ordering systems. 
Clearly then, any satisfactory theory of order strengthening should 
adequately account for this maximum in flow stress. 

The earliest theory was that suggested by Cottrell (1954) in which the 
interaction of dislocations and antiphase boundaries may give rise to 
marked strengthening when the domains are about 504 in diameter. 
However, previous neutron diffraction results (Marcinkowski and Brown 
1961) show that the domains in the alloys of fig. 15 are at least as great 
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as 500 A. In addition, recent transmission electron microscopy with 
thin foils of AuCu, (Fisher and Marcinkowski 1961) and Fe,Al 
(Marcinkowski and Brown 1961) show that the domains rapidly grow to 
sizes of several hundred angstroms at temperatures not too far below 
their critical ordering temperatures. Flinn (1960) has also proposed a 
theory to account for a similar maximum in yield strength observed in a 
Ni;Al superlattice based on the climb of superlattice dislocations out of 
their slip planes. Because of the relatively low testing temperatures 
used in the present experiment, as well as the sluggishness of the trans- 
formation in Ni,Mn, it is highly doubtful that this model would be valid 
in the present case. Another theory advanced by Brown (1959) makes 
use of the difference in energy between the equilibrium configuration of 
the antiphase boundary holding the pairs of ordinary dislocations of the 
superlattice dislocation together, and its higher energy state after it has 
been forced from this position by an applied stress. However, this 
theory encounters difficulty in attempting to account for the maximum 
that persists even up to strains as large as 10% since at these high strains 
we would expect most of the initially pinned dislocations to be freed from 
their equilibrium antiphase boundary configurations, with the result 
that the maximum should disappear. Sumino (1958), on the other 
hand, attributes this maximum to the interaction of the stress field of an 
edge dislocation with the lattice distortion due to ordering. However, 
no detectable change in lattice constants with ordering in Ni,Mn has 
been observed (Hahn and Kneller 1958, Marcinkowski and Brown 1961), 
and if a difference is present, it is indeed very small, so that little or 
none of this type of interaction is to be expected. 

In view of these difficulties, it is of interest to postulate another model 
which might account in part for the maximum in flow stress in fig. 15, 
based on Fisher’s (1954) theory of short-range order hardening. As we 
have seen in figs. 4 and 5, superlattice dislocations are present up to at 
least 475°c. It would be expected therefore that these dislocations will 
move under little or no resistance from the long-range order since the 
antiphase domains are large. This is indeed the case when the degree of 
long-range order is high; however as Marcinkowski and Brown (1961) 
have shown, there is a considerable degree of short-range order co-existing 
with the long-range order for the partially ordered alloys in the region of 
480°c to 400°c. Thus, the superlattice dislocations, even though they 
are unaffected by the long-range ordered component, must still overcome 
the resistance offered by the short-range order component. On the other 
hand, above the critical temperature, the degree of short-range order - 
decreases. A maximum in strengthening is therefore to be expected in 
the vicinity of the critical temperature. Increasing ease of cross-slip 
may contribute to the strengthening by forcing a given number of disloca- 
tions to travel over a greater number of slip planes, resulting in the 
destruction of larger amounts of short-range order. These conclusions 
are quite general for all strains. The details of this process will be 
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discussed in a future paper, but qualitatively we see that it leads to a 
satisfactory explanation for the maximum in fig. 15. f 

The pronounced increase in the rate of work hardening with increasing 
order can be seen in fig. 15 by comparing the flow stresses between the 
curves after 1, 5 and 10% strain, and as previously discussed is 
probably due to the decrease in the size of the antiphase domains 
with increasing plastic deformation. There is a negligible difference in 
the rate of work hardening between the 0-1 and 1% curves, which is to 
be expected since these small strains are insufficient to reduce the domain 
size significantly. The small increase in strength of the fully ordered alloy 
compared to the disordered alloy has already been mentioned. A possible 
explanation for this may be that the Ni,Mn alloy used in this investigation 
was not at the exact stoichiometric composition so that perfect long-range 
order was not obtained. Also, the antiphase domain size although large, 
may still contribute a small amount to the yield stress. A further 
possibility is that the lattice friction stress for a superlattice dislocation 
may be larger than that for an ordinary dislocation, although at the present 
time it is difficult to see how this difference could arise. 

In order to gain insight into the mechanisms leading to order strengthen- 
ing, two sets of wire specimens were allowed to relax isothermally at 
400 and 465°c toward their equilibrium values of order for these tempera- 
tures. After various time intervals, the specimens were rapidly quenched 
and tested at room temperature. The results obtained for the various 
flow stresses are shown in figs. 16 and 17. 

Figure 16 for the 400°c anneal shows that the flow stresses increase 
continuously, reach a slight maximum at 200 hours, and finally attain 
an equilibrium value: after 590 hours. According to Cottrell (1954), 
this maximum may be related to the attainment of a critical domain 
size (~50 A) after these times. However, neutron diffraction measure- 
ments (Marcinkowski and Brown 1961) indicate that the antiphase 
domains are appreciably larger than 50 A after 200 hours of annealing. 
On the other hand, the model proposed previously to explain the results 
in fig. 15 should also be applicable in the present case, namely, that the 
maxima in fig. 16 arise because of a critical combination of long- and short- 
range order. Figure 16 also shows a marked increase in the rate of work 
hardening with increasing annealing time, and presumably arises from 
the decrease in antiphase domain size with increasing strain, as has been 
previously discussed. This figure also shows that after annealing times 
of about 140 hours, the alloy becomes relatively brittle, so that plastic 
strains of only slightly over 5°, can be obtained. 

Finally, fig. 17 illustrates the manner in which the flow stress varies 
with time at 465°c. The flow stress continuously increases to a small 
maximum value at about 8 hours. This maximum is thought to be 
associated with the resistance offered to dislocation motion by short-range 
order. As has been previously shown by magnetic measurements. 
(Marcinkowski and Brown 1961), these alloys consist almost completely 
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of short-range order up to about 10 hours. After longer annealing times, 
long-range order commences; however, large amounts of short-range 
order continue to persist, along with long-range order, even after equili- 
brium is attained (Marcinkowski and Brown 1961), and presumably 
accounts for the failure of the flow stress to decrease after longer annealing 
times as was the case in fig. 16. 


§ 4. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Using transmission electron microscopy techniques, dislocations in the 
Ni,Mn alloy have been found to persist as superlattice dislocations up to 
temperatures just below the critical temperature for long-range order. 
In addition the spacing between the dislocation pairs constituting the 
superlattice dislocation has been found to increase from 179 A for perfect 
long-range order to 714 A just below the critical ordering temperature. 
This is due to the decrease in the antiphase boundary energy with decreas- 
ing degrees of long-range order, and is in good agreement with the results 
predicted theoretically. 

The disordered Ni,Mn alloy has also been found to possess a relatively 
low stacking-fault energy of about 20 ergs/em?, which results in wide 
separations between the pair of partial dislocations constituting the 
ordinary dislocation when stresses are applied to the thin foils. It has 
been shown that these widely extended stacking faults act as strong 
obstacles to the passage of ordinary dislocations. Upon ordering, how- 
ever, the widely extended stacking faults observed in the disordered alloy 
are no longer present. This has been shown to result from an effective 
increase in the stacking-fault energy, which in the ordered alloy has added 
to it the energy of the antiphase boundary. ; 

In contrast to the disordered alloy, it is found that dislocations in the 
ordered alloy are generally arranged at random on many closely spaced 
slip planes. Here again, this phenomenon is postulated to be associated 
with an effective increase in the stacking-fault energy between the partial 
dislocations of the superlattice dislocation. In particular, this effective 
stacking-fault energy is higher by a factor of three than that of the 
disordered alloy. This increased stacking-fault energy in the ordered 
alloy in turn allows the superlattice dislocations to cross-slip with relative 
ease, and thus results in the formation of very fine slip lines. 

Finally, measurements of the flow stress with temperature show that it 
passes through a maximum at about 15°c below the critical ordering 
temperature. The maximum flow stress at low plastic strains is about 
twice that value for the flow stress of either the fully ordered or disordered 
alloys. All of the theories of order strengthening have been considered 
in an attempt to explain this behaviour; however, they encounter serious 
difficulties when applied to Ni;Mn. In view of these difficulties another 
mechanism for order strengthening has been considered which is associated 
with the destruction of short-range order that co-exists with long-range 
order in the partially ordered alloys. 
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ABSTRACT 


Crystals of lead iodide decompose under electron irradiation into metallic 
lead and iodine gas. This paper describes the observations which have been 
made on the mode of decomposition, particularly on the way in which preci- 
pitates of lead nucleate and grow inside the parent crystal. At low rates of 
decomposition the lead precipitates almost uniformly in the form of very small 
(100 A-1000 A in diameter) misoriented crystallites. There is some slight 
tendency for deposition to occur along dislocations. At high rates of de- 
composition the lead precipitates in larger platelet form with a definite degree 
of orientation between the precipitate and the lead iodide. These platelets 
appear to nucleate and grow within cavities which are produced inside the 
parent crystal by the electron bombardment. The observations suggest an 
interesting mechanism for the growth and spreading of decomposition through- 
out the erystal. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THERE have been several reports in recent years of attempts to study the 
decomposition of crystals by electron microscopy. Those in which 
decomposition is produced by the electron beam in the microscope itself 
are particularly interesting, for this allows the progress of the reaction to 
be followed directly. For example, Sawkill (1955) used the beam of the 
electron microscope to decompose crystals of silver azide and he was able 
to follow the process in some detail by electron diffraction and microscopy. 
A very similar investigation of the structural changes associated with the 
thermal decomposition of magnesium hydroxide into magnesium oxide 
and water has been made by Goodman (1958). More recently, Horne and 
Ottewill (1958) have studied small crystals of silver iodide in a high 
resolution microscope and have noted some interesting contrast changes 
in the crystals which might be associated with decomposition. 
In all these investigations the resolution of detail in the crystals and their 
products of decomposition has not been as high as might have been 
anticipated, chiefly because of difficulties in preparing specimens with 
suitable dimensions. The specimens should be thin enough for direct 
transmission microscopy and yet broad enough to allow full use of the 
resolution of the electron microscope. In an earlier paper (Forty 1960) 
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the author has described how crystals of lead iodide can be prepared by 

growth from solution in the form of very thin platelets, about 1mm in 

diameter and a few hundred angstroms in thickness. These are perfectly 

suitable for this kind of study. Some preliminary observations showed 

that crystals prepared in this way decomposed during examination in— 
the microscope under high beam densities and high operating voltages. 

The observations suggested the possibility of making a detailed study of 

decomposition under electron irradiation, and the results of this study are 

now reported in the present paper. 

One of the most interesting problems associated with the chemical 
decomposition of crystals is that of explaining how the products of 
decomposition are accommodated within the parent crystal. In many 
cases this involves the formation of a new solid phase and the disposal 
of a gas. It is usually supposed that the solid phase can be accommodated 
more readily at structural imperfections in the parent crystal, at grain 
boundaries and dislocations. The work of Mitchell and his colleagues 
(Hedges and Mitchell 1953, for example) on the photolytic decomposition 
of silver halides certainly supports this idea. They find that the photolytic 
silver separates preferentially on dislocations, and this decorating effect 
can be put into good use for the detection of dislocations. The disposal of 
gas released by decomposition presents a more difficult problem and in 
many systems this is thought to restrict the processes of decomposition to 
such an extent that they occur only in the region of the free surfaces of the 
crystals. 

In the case of transparent crystals direct observations with the optical 
microscope can lead to some understanding of the mode of decomposition. 
The work on the photographic process in silver halides provides a good 
example of this kind of approach. It is possible, however, to gain more 
detailed information from the use of the electron microscope. For this 
clearly allows greater resolution for the identification of the habit or 
morphology of the products of decomposition, and provides the additional 
technique of electron diffraction which can be invaluable for determination 
of orientation of precipitates and parent crystal and also, to a limited 
extent, for chemical identification of new phases. 

In the present investigation it has been found that metallic lead formed 
by decomposition can appear in two forms. At low rates of decomposition 
the lead precipitates as discrete particles throughout the parent crystal 
with some preferential deposition on dislocations. Electron diffraction 
suggests that the precipitates in these cases are in a misoriented or finely 
divided polycrystalline state. At higher rates of decomposition the lead 
precipitates inside cavities in the parent crystal. The cavities are created 
during the electron bombardment and spread out from the centre of de- 
composition to allow precipitation to take place in the surrounding crystal. 
An this case the lead separates in the form of well developed platelets with 
the (111) plane of the f.c.c. lattice parallel to the (0001) plane of lead iodide. 
These observations are described in detail in the following section. 
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§ 2. Tur OBSERVATIONS 


The rate of decomposition of a crystal can be controlled fairly easily 
by varying the intensity of the electron bombardment. This can be done 
most readily by adjusting the condenser lens to concentrate or spread the 
electron beam striking the specimen. In the case of the microscope in 
which the present observations were made (the Philips E.M. 100) it is also 
possible to apply some coarse control on the rate of decomposition through 
the operating voltage. The rate of decomposition at normal beam currents 
varies from very slow at 60kv, moderate at 80kv, to very high (often 
catastrophic) at 100kv. This is not necessarily an indication of some 
direct effect of the energy of the incident electrons as it may simply be a 
result of interaction between the condenser system and accelerating voltage. 

Decomposition starts from a point in the crystal, usually defined by the 
centre of the patch illuminated by the electron beam which is presumably 
where the beam is most intense. This seems to confirm the idea that the 
rate of decomposition depends on the flux of electrons striking the crystal. 
The microstructure of the crystal has no detectable influence on the 
initiation of the process. 

The decomposition of a crystal is a dynamic process, steadily evolving 
and spreading throughout the whole specimen. In the earlier paper in 
which the preliminary observations were reported (Forty 1960) it was 
found convenient to describe the progress of decomposition in a number 
of stages. In this sense, at any instant, the crystal may be divided into 
zones of activity. The central, completely decomposed zone is surrounded 
by a zone in some intermediate state, and this by an outer zone in which 
the crystal is still in the initial stage of decomposition. These zones 
gradually spread over the whole crystal. 

In the initial stage the crystal undergoes structural rearrangement, by 
the climb of existing dislocations and the formation of new loops of 
dislocation. This rearrangement can be associated with the creation of 
molecular vacancies as a result of the heating produced in the specimen 
by the electron bombardment. The molecular vacancies are probably 
created at the centre of the patch illuminated by the beam but subsequently 
condense in the cooler parts of the crystal. The characteristic features of 
this climb process have been described elsewhere (Forty 1961). 

Chemical decomposition begins in the intermediate stage and reaches 
completion in the final stage. These two stages are very closely related, 
since the spreading of the final decomposition proceeds by precipitation 
of lead in the intermediate zone. The detailed mechanism by which the 
precipitation develops depends on the rate at which the crystal is forced to 
decompose. For this reason the observations are best described separately 
for high rates and low rates in the following way. 


2.1. Precipitation of Lead at Low Rates of Decomposition 
At low beam intensities the crystals decompose very slowly. In this 
case there is no real distinction between, the intermediate and final stages. 
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A characteristic speckle develops at the centre of illumination and this 
eventually spreads over the whole crystal. Figure 1} is an electron 
micrograph of part of a crystal which is decomposing in this way. The 
black speckle is distributed very uniformly through the crystal. This 
part of the specimen contains no dislocations and there are no other obvious 
singularities which could account for such a uniform distribution. Some 
confirmation that the speckle represents a precipitation of metallic lead 
has been provided by electron diffraction from the area enclosed by fig. 1. 
The diffraction pattern, shown in fig. 2, is basically that expected for lead 
iodide in the (0001) orientation with additional spots whose radial 
displacements correspond to the presence of metallic lead in the (111) 
orientation (ref. fig. 9). These additional spots are streaked into diffraction 
rings which might be considered to indicate that the lead is present in a 
finely divided and disordered state. It can be concluded that the speckle 
represents a precipitation of metallic lead in the form of very small 
discrete particles which are generally misoriented, but have a preference 
to lie with the {111} planes in contact with the basal planes of the parent 
crystal and with the close-packed directions parallel. 

Figure 3 shows part of a crystal which contains dislocations and shows 
clearly that the speckle is developing with some preferential growth 
along these. The zig-zag configuration of the dislocations has been 
explained by considering that they are screw dislocations which have 
climbed into flattened helical form (Forty 1961), and clearly the segments 
of the zig-zags must lie predominantly in the edge orientation. Thus it 
is reasonable to assume that the precipitation of lead develops preferentially 
along the edge components of dislocations. After a more prolonged exposure 
to the electron beam this form of precipitation produces the cross-hatched 
distribution of elongated platelets shown in fig. 4. The electron diffraction 
pattern for this particular area (fig. 5) consists of an array of diffuse spots 
superimposed on a series of concentric rings. Such a pattern can again 
be interpreted as that due to a crystalline matrix of lead iodide (spots) 
containing a distribution of finely-divided misoriented lead (rings). It 
will be noticed that the principal spots are arranged in pairs having the 
same radial displacement from the centre of the pattern. This has a 
trivial explanation: a second crystal lying near that which is decomposing 
is producing a second family of spots, and the angular separation in the 
pairs simply indicates the rotation between the two lattices. The 
appearance of diffuse spots on the diffraction rings is more significant, 
however, since it indicates some degree of preferred orientation for the 
small particles of lead. 


2.2. Precipitation of Lead at High Rates of Decomposition 


At higher beam intensities there is a striking change in the mode of 
decomposition. Large, dense crystallites of a new phase appear and grow 
a eee ee 


} With the exception of fig. 9, all figures are shown as plates. 
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very rapidly at the centre of illumination. It is often difficult to resolve 
the shapes of these clearly from the mass of crystallites growing in this 
central region. Figure 6 provides one example, however, where it is 
possible to see definite triangular or hexagonal platelet forms. This 
shows an overall distribution of irregular crystallites and a number of 
larger, sharply defined platelets. The latter are surrounded by highly 
transparent zones which represent local thinning of the lead iodide, 
presumably occurring as a result of the extra growth of the crystallites in 
these regions. This suggests that the final stage of decomposition proceeds 
by the growth of a large number of small crystallites, followed by the 
development of large platelets from these by merger and by enhanced 
decomposition of the lead iodide surrounding them. 

The platelets can be identified as metallic lead by electron diffraction. 
For example, fig. 7 shows part of a decomposing crystal and fig. 8 shows 
the diffraction pattern obtained for this particular region. The platelets 
are clearly oriented similarly in the lead iodide and a comparison of the 
micrograph and the diffraction pattern indicates that their edges follow 
the close-packed directions (1120) in the basal plane of the parent crystal. 
Moreover, the diffraction pattern can be separated into two distinct patterns 
which are similar but have slightly different radial spacings. These may 
be identified as a pattern for f.c.c. lead in the (111) orientation superimposed 
on that for hexagonal lead iodide in the (0001) orientation. An analysis 
is shown diagrammatically in fig. 9. It can be concluded that the dense 
crystallites are f.c.c. lead growing in platelet form with a (111) plane in 
contact with the (0001) plane of lead iodide, and with close-packed 
directions in the two lattices parallel. 

There is an additional feature of some interest in fig. 8. This is the 
appearance of streaks between {1120} spots and {1010} spots, producing 
a six-pointed star. The streaking is most pronounced for the pattern 
corresponding to lead iodide, but there is a similar though less intense 
star outside this for the pattern produced by the precipitates. This 
observation can be considered to indicate some strain in the two lattices, 
possibly resulting from relative misfit. Such a conclusion requires 
confirmation, however, by a more detailed analysis of the patternsy. 

The growth of crystallites of lead at the centre of decomposition is _ 
accompanied by the appearance of sharply defined bright patches having 
similar lateral dimensions (that is, about one micron across). These, 
unlike the crystallites, are extremely mobile inside the crystal and rapidly 
migrate into the intermediate zone. They have a crystallographic outline 
with edges following <1010) directions when they are first formed and 
when they are stationary, but tend to round off and elongate when moving. 
The patches are generally uniformly bright and remain bright in dark field. 


} i i i i retation 

Note added in proof. —It is now considered that a more likely interpre 
aay be that ee is formed by streaking from the {1120} reflections due to 
higher order reflection from the edges of the lead platelets and the edges of the 


cavities in which they grow. 
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illumination. Two overlying patches have correspondingly increased. 
brightness. This kind of study of the contrast in the image and the 
behaviour of this as the crystal is tilted into various diffracting conditions 
indicates that, although there are some diffraction effects controlling the 
degree of brightness, the greater part of the contrast arises from lack of 
absorption inside the patches. Therefore the patches probably represent 
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Diffraction patterns for lead iodide and metallic lead. (a) Basic pattern for 
undecomposed lead iodide in (001) orientation. (b) Pattern for lead iodide 
in (0001) orientation containing platelets of f.c.c. lead in (111) orientation 
(black circles represent spots for lead iodide; open circles represent spots 
for lead). (c) Pattern for lead iodide in (0001) orientation: containing 
crystallites of metallic lead in (111) orientation misoriented about the 
c-axis of the parent crystal (black circles represent spots for lead iodide: 
open circles represent spots for lead). 
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cavities inside the crystal, which show predominantly bright absorption 
contrast with some lesser diffraction contrast arising from local elastic 
distortion of the surrounding material. It is estimated from the contrast 
that the thickness of the cavities is about 504 on average, with large 
variations above and below this value. 

The mobility of the cavities can be explained by assuming that they 
contain some iodine gas which assists an electrolytic transfer of lead iodide 
under the electric potential gradient impressed on the crystal by the 
electron bombardment. The crystal is likely to be charged positively 
during irradiation as a result of secondary emission, and the magnitude 
of this charge increases with the intensity of the primary electron beam. 
Thus a positive potential gradient extends radially over the platelet from 
the centre of decomposition. This can induce an electrolytic flow of lead 
iodide towards the centre and in this way move the cavities outwards. 
The potential gradient can exist only under the non-equilibrium conditions 
associated with intense bombardment and this probably explains why 
the movement of cavities can be controlled so very readily by adjusting 
the intensity of the electron beam. 

It is difficult to determine the order in which the cavities and crystallites 
appear at the centre because of the intense activity in this region. 
Observations made on the spreading of decomposition into the intermediate 
zone show, however, that the prior presence of cavities is essential for the 
nucleation of new crystallites in this region. Although the precipitation 
of lead at low rates of decomposition occurs generally throughout the 
crystal, with some preferential deposition on dislocations, nucleation and 
growth appears to occur more readily inside the cavities when these are 
present at the higher rates. 

Figure 10 is an electron micrograph of an area on the fringe of a centre 
of decomposition which illustrates this mode of precipitation. The centre 
lies in the upper right-hand corner of the photograph. This contains the 
characteristic, large, dense crystallites surrounded by denuded bright 
zones. It is also possible to see some of the bright patches which are 
thought to represent cavities. These are created in the central zone and 
then drift outwards through the crystal to form the intermediate zone. 
Many of the patches expand and elongate during this stage. The micrograph _ 
shows a wide range of sizes in the intermediate zone but the large elongated 
cavities are most noticeable. The movement of the cavities slows down in 
the intermediate zone and many of them interact with dislocations or other 
obstacles and remain attached to these. At this stage a new dense phase 
appears inside them and many examples of this can be seen in fig. 10 (at the 
places marked A, for example). As this phase grows the cavities tend to 
move away (as at B) and eventually become completely detached (as at C). 
The cavities are then free to move away through the crystal and the filling -in 
process may be repeated elsewhere. The breakaway of a cavity from an 
associated precipitate is illustrated in more detail in fig. 11 (a), (0). 

The density of the new phase inside the cavities suggests very strongly 
that this represents a precipitation of lead. It is difficult to confirm this 
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unambiguously by electron diffraction because the crystallites in the nearby 
centre of decomposition also contribute to the diffraction pattern. 
However, if the new phase really represents metallic lead, the observations 
described above suggest an interesting mechanism for the spreading of 
the completely decomposed zone through the crystal. Cavities are created 
at the centre of the illuminated patch. These provide sites for the 
nucleation and easy growth of platelets of lead. The cavities continue to 
grow during irradiation and eventually become detached from the 
platelets. They are then free to move, together with other newly created 
cavities, into the intermediate zone to provide new sites for the further 
deposition of lead. In this way the central zone spreads behind a wave 
of cavities into newly created intermediate zones. 

The form of the precipitate depends to some extent on the mobility of 
the cavities and this, in turn, depends on the microstructure of the crystal. 
If the crystal contains dislocations the cavities are frequently arrested by 
these through some mutual elastic interaction. This interaction has been 
described in detail in the earlier paper (Forty 1960). Cavities which have 
been arrested in this way appear to grow more rapidly and fill in with lead 
more easily. The large cavities in fig. 10, for example, are attached to 
dislocations although these latter are barely visible in the photograph. 
Figure 12 is a micrograph which shows the attraction of cavities to 
dislocations more clearly. This part of the crystal contains an array of 
dislocations which has become distorted into the present configuration 
by the wave of cavities migrating through it from the upper left-hand 
corner. It will be noticed that many of the cavities are filling in with lead 
at this stage. 

Figure 13 illustrates the form of precipitation which occurs in the 
intermediate zone when no dislocations are present in the crystal. The 
cavities are more mobile in this case and the growth of precipitates is 
therefore more transient and less complete. The small crystallites left 
behind by the cavities eventually grow into large platelets in the manner 
described at the beginning of this section. 

One very striking feature of the precipitation in stationary cavities is 
the smoothness of the interface between the bright and dark phases. 
This suggests that the lead is precipitated in a highly mobile state so that 
interfacial equilibrium can readily be attained. The black phase can be 
caused to shrink or grow by varying the intensity of the electron beam 
incident on the crystal. For example, fig. 14 (a) shows cavities containing 
lead, whilst fig. 14 (b) shows the same field in which the lead has disappeared 
after a slight displacement of the electron beam to increase the intensity 
of irradiation locally. Thus the stability of the precipitate appears to: 
depend on the local intensity of irradiation. 

This kind of behaviour might be explained if the cavities contain some 
iodine gas, as suggested earlier to account for their high mobilities. For 
this will tend to react with lead so that the interface between the two 
phases represents an equilibrium between lead, iodine gas and lead iodide. 
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This equilibrium is likely to be disturbed by the changes in pressure of 
iodine gas in the cavities which might be expected to follow changes 
in intensity of illumination if the gas is created directly by irradiation. 


§ 3. Discussion 


The most interesting and perhaps most unexpected result of this 
investigation is the finding that dislocations play a relatively unimportant 
part in the precipitation processes. At low rates of decomposition there 
is some preferential deposition on dislocations, particularly on helical 
dislocations which provide long edge segments where the lead can be 
accommodated most readily, but other sites with no obvious singularity 
occur almost as frequently. At high rates of decomposition the precipitation 
of lead is controlled principally by the presence of cavities. Dislocations 
play only a secondary role in this case, through hindering the movement 
of the cavities and thereby leading to more coherent precipitation. A more 
pronounced decoration of dislocations by the metallic phase might occur 
after annealing, but no attempt has been made so far to heat the crystals 
beyond the temperature reached during electron bombardment. 

The larger cavities (1 1 in diameter or greater) are most evident in the 
micrographs illustrating this paper, but a closer inspection reveals many 
smaller ones (10004 in diameter or smaller). Small cavities are often 
found in crystals which contain none of the larger ones. Precipitation 
of lead can occur in these and this could be responsible for the speckle 
which appears over the crystals after prolonged periods of less intense 
irradiation. It is interesting in this connection to note the occurrence of 
a ‘conditioning’ effect in such cases. Figure 15 shows a crystal which 
was torn as it was being mounted on the specimen holder of the microscope. 
The two parts of this crystal have been subjected to the same form of 
irradiation but the upper one has developed a speckle whilst the lower one 
remains undecomposed. This suggests that the nuclei for precipitation 
are created in one part of the crystal and are free to move within this to 
produce the uniform distribution found here, but they are not able to cross 
the tear into the other part. These mobile nuclei might well be very small 
cavities created at the centre of decomposition which is not shown in the 
present field of view. oe 

There is no doubt that metallic lead is formed during the decomposition 
of lead iodide and the observations on cavities in the intermediate stage 
have provided a very complete picture of the way in which this is 
accommodated in the parent crystal. There is good reason to believe also 
that iodine gas is produced at the same time. Some gas probably becomes 
trapped in the cavities whilst the remainder presumably escapes from the 
free surfaces of the crystal. It remains to be explained how the lead and 
iodine are created initially, and how this dissociation is controlled by the 
intensity of electron irradiation. This is considered below, but any such 
discussion at this stage must be regarded as purely tentative until more 
experimental support is available. 
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One way in which the electron beam might induce decomposition is 
through the heating of the crystal by the high energy bombardment. 
That is, the breakdown might be a form of thermal decomposition. 
Undoubtedly the temperature of the specimen is raised by the electron 
beam, but estimates of the heating effect produced under the conditions 
of illumination employed in the microscope indicate that it is unlikely 
that a temperature of 100°c is exceeded. No attempt has been made to 
measure the temperature of the specimen during normal irradiation but 
some observations have been made with crystals on a heated specimen 
holder at about 100°c. At low beam intensities where the effect of irradiation 
is minimized no form of decomposition was found. It can be inferred that 
decomposition is not due solely to the heating produced during irradiation, 
but that some more subtle form of interaction is responsible for the chemical 
changes. This conclusion is necessary also if the bright patches really 
represent cavities since the creation of these implies a rate of formation 
of vacancies in excess of that expected for thermal activation. 

A form of interaction between the electron irradiation and the crystal 
which seems satisfactory in a qualitative sense is that of ionization. This 
idea has been discussed at some length by Groocock and Tompkins (1954) 
in connection with their study of the decomposition of barium azide under 
low energy electron bombardment. A more elaborate form of ionization 
has also been used by Varley (1954) in an attempt to account for the 
formation of colour centres in alkali halides by x-irradiation. The idea 
of an ionizing interaction will be examined here mainly in connection with 
the formation of cavities since this seems to be the most important stage 
leading to final decomposition. 

The most readily produced ionizing interaction in lead iodide is that 
which converts iodine ions into iodine atoms by the release of electrons. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the radius of the iodine atom 
is about one-half of that of the iodine ion (1-334 compared with 2-2 A). 
The neutral atom should therefore be able to move with great freedom 
through the lead iodide lattice, especially between adjacent layers of iodine 
atoms where none of the octahedral interstitial positions is filled by lead 
ions (see Forty 1960 for a discussion of the structure of lead iodide). Thus, 
provided there is no recombination between secondary electrons and the 
iodine atoms, the latter can migrate under thermal activation and diffuse 
to the free surfaces of the crystal to form iodine gas. This, of course, 
depends on the recombination time and the jump frequency for the iodine 
atoms. The iodine ion vacancies produced in this way can trap free 
electrons to form electron/vacancy complexes and it is possible for these 
to aggregate into layers one ionic diameter in thickness. Before these can 
develop into the deep form of cavity which has been observed it is necessary 
for lead ions as well as iodine atoms to be displaced into the lead iodide 
lattice. The displaced lead ions will eventually trap electrons of course 
to produce the lead atoms which ultimately precipitate as metallic lead 
in the cavities and at the free surface of the crystal. 
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It is conceivable that lead ions will be displaced into interstitial positions 
by thermal activation more readily from sites adjacent to newly created 
iodine ion vacancies. Thus lead ion and iodine ion vacancies might be 
created simultaneously by a single primary electron. Cavity formation 
can then proceed by the aggregation and further growth of the lead ion 
vacancy/iodine ion vacancy complexes. The heating effect of the electron 
bombardment must play some part in this mechanism in determining the 
ease with which ions, atoms and vacancies can migrate. This might well 
account for the strong dependence of the mode of decomposition on 
the intensity of the electron beam. 

Such a model cannot be examined quantitatively at this stage since so 
many uncertainties exist. It is possible, however, to demonstrate some 
degree of correlation between the electron flux incident on the crystal and 
the rate at which vacancies must be produced to account for the observed 
formation of cavities. The electron flux passing through the crystal is 
about 10!” electrons/cm?/sec. That is, each ion in the surface layer is in 
a position to interact with between one hundred and one thousand electrons 
each second. The rate of production of vacancies necessary to account 
for the initial formation of cavities at the observed rate is. of order 10% 
vacancies per second per square cm of surface irradiated. Clearly, this 
can be related to the incident flux of electrons if 1% of the primary electrons 
produce a single effective ionization. 
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ABSTRACT 


Binary alloys with N,4 atoms of component A and Np atoms of component 
B on Na+ lattice sites are considered. Component A is ferromagnetic 
or anti-ferromagnetic with an arbitrary number of Bohr magnetons per atom 
while B is without magnetic properties. There is a Heisenberg exchange 
interaction between nearest-neighbour A—A pairs and interaction energies 
for nearest-neighbour A—B and B-B pairs are introduced. The effect of the 
local order in the lattice distribution of the A and B atoms on the Curie or 
Néel temperature is examined both for equilibrium (annealed) alloys where 
the local order is temperature dependent and for quenched alloys where the 
lattice distribution is fixed (though not necessarily random). A Bethe-pair 
(first-order quasi-chemical) statistical approximation is used. It is shown 
that even though magnetic moments are taken as constant on the A atoms 
and zero on the B atoms the curves of Curie or Néel temperature against 
composition vary widely according to the value of the A-B interaction 
energy and the heat treatment. For quenched alloys there is a critical 
mole-fraction of A below which there is no spontaneous magnetization; this 
critical mole-fraction depends on the temperature from which the alloy is 
quenched. For equilibrium alloys there is also a critical mole-fraction for 
some values of the A—B interaction parameter but for others a Curie tempera- 
ture exists for all finite mole-fractions of A. Where A is anti-ferromagnetic 
there is always a critical mole-fraction below which no Néel temperature 
exists but its value varies widely. Some relevant experimental results are 
discussed. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


We shall consider binary mixtures (alloys) of a component A which 
is ferromagnetic or anti-ferromagnetic in its pure state and a component 
B which is neither. Numbers V, of A atoms and Ny, of B atoms are 
distributed on N=N, +N, lattice sites and the composition of the 
mixture will be characterized by either « or c where 


a=N,/N,, c=N,/N=1/( +2). Seer ces ins 


Each A atom has a magnetic moment 2us, where p is the Bohr magneton, 
corresponding to an unpaired spin quantum number s and there is a 
Heisenberg exchange interaction between nearest-neighbour A atoms on 
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the lattice. Thus, if the total spin quantum number for a nearest- 
neighbour pair of A atoms is S and if e,,“ is the interaction energy of 
such a pair 

ey, — ey, = —IS(S +1). J) 5 lho ta lees) 
When the constant J is positive A is a ferromagnetic component (FM) 
and when J is negative A is an anti-ferromagnetic component (AFM). 
The exchange interaction between B atoms is zero so that each nearest- 
neighbour B—B pair has the same energy ey, and each nearest-neighbour 
A-B pair has the same energy e,. The interactions between all atoms 
at distances greater than that of nearest-neighbours are taken to be zero. 
Also s-and J will be taken to be independent of the composition. The 
assumption that the magnetic moments are independent of composition 
is applicable to a number of binary alloys (Hoselitz 1952, Crangle and 
Parsons 1960, Lomer and Marshall 1958) but in many others the electronic 
structure of both components is affected by the mixing. However, 
it does seem well worth while to investigate possible effects on the intrinsic 
magnetization and the critical temperature due to mixing alone and that 
will be done in this paper. 

The properties of the mixture depend on whether the positions of the 
A and B atoms are fixed on the lattice (frozen distribution) as in 
a quenched alloy or on whether they can exchange sites on the lattice 
to reach the equilibrium distribution for the given temperature. In 
the former case the free energy minimum is attained by re-orientating 
the spins of the A atoms while in the latter case the degree of short-range 
order in the positions of A and B atoms will also be affected. Both of 
these possibilities will be examined (§ 4 and § 5). 

The well-known Ising model is obtained from our model by putting s=4 
and by replacing the factor S(S +1) in (1.2) by the more tractable but in- 
correct expression 481,85, Where s,, and s,, respectively are the components 
along a crystal axis of the spin vectors of the atoms of a nearest-neighbour 
pair. The effects of diluting an Ising model component A by a component 
B with no exchange interaction have been discussed previously by one 
of the authors. (Bell 1953, 1958. The case treated at length in the 
earlier reference is that of super-lattice ordering with addition of a third 
‘inactive * component; this is equivalent to the dilution of an Ising 
model.) It was found that for positive values of an energy parameter 
(equivalent to ey, — $e,,—4eyy of this paper) the curves of critical 
temperature against atomic concentration c pass through the origin. 
However, for a frozen distribution the critical temperature becomes zero 
at a non-zero value of c (Bell 1958). If the frozen distribution is random 
this value of ¢ is given by 1/(z—1), where zis the number of nearest neigh- 
bours of an atom on the lattice, and for smaller values of ¢ there is no 
spontaneous magnetization at any temperature. This result was obtained 
independently by Sato ef al. (1959), and we shall show in § 4 that it is 
true also for the Heisenberg model. Mixtures where the component 
Ais a three-orientation extension of the Ising model corresponding to s = 1 
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for z=12 and a frozen distribution were also investigated by Bell (1958), 
and it was found that the curve of critical temperature against c is very 
close to that obtained for the ordinary (two-orientation) Ising model 
with z=12. 

The results of the statistical method developed by Bethe using a group 
of z+1 sites were shown by Guggenheim to be obtainable using a group 
of only two sites and are equivalent to those obtained by the quasi- 
chemical method (see Fowler and Guggenheim, § 608). The Bethe 
method, using only two sites, will be termed the ‘ Bethe-pair method ’ 
and applied to the problems treated here, starting in § 2 with a treatment 
of the pure A component with a general value of s and positive or negative 
J. The results obtained in § 2 are equivalent to those of the constant 
coupling method of Kasteleijn and von Kranendonk (1956) (see also 
Kikuchi 1958). However, the method used here is preferable since it 
leads to a very much more concise treatment which is suitable for the 
subsequent extension in §3 to A-B mixtures. 


§ 2. CriticAL TEMPERATURE FOR THE MAGNETIC COMPONENT 


In order to include the AFM case it will be assumed that the crystal 
lattice consists of two sub-lattices (labelled 1 and 2) such that the z 
nearest neighbours of each atom on sub-lattice | all lie on sub-lattice 2 and 
vice-versa. For a single atom the effect of the rest of the atoms is taken 
into account by an internal magnetic field which has magnitude H, 
for atoms on 1 and H, for atoms on 2. In the FM case H,=H, and in 
the AFM case H,= —H,. 

If Z,(H) denotes the partition function for a single atom then 

kT d 
(M1), = Dp dH, (log Z,(H,)} 


1 


sa 


== logs >» ‘exp (2uHym|k)\, (2.1 a) 
where <m,),, denotes the average value of the magnetic quantum 


number m of the atoms on 1. Similarly 


dma)n.= Soggy, 008 Zallla)} ee seo) 
2 


For a nearest-neighbour pair of atoms, one on each sub-lattice, the 
corresponding Hamiltonian is 


H =constant — 2J(s, . $2) — 2u($1,H 1’ +2,H 9’). 


Since we are interested only in relative energies the constant can be 
chosen arbitrarily. For FM, J > 0, H,' =H, and we choose the constant to 
be 2Js(2s +1): for AFM, J <0, Hy’=— H,' and we take the constant to be 
zero. The internal fields H,' and H,’ take into account the effect on each 
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atom of all atoms outside the pair considered. A complete set of states 
of the pair of atoms is defined by 


[SI ) = > CF |sm)|sme) 


8M SM 
M1, ™ 


where S takes values from 0 to De. and the coefficients C are the normal 
vector-coupling coefficients. Then 
(SM |H |S'M') = 8y,,, {[constant —JS(S + 1) ]og¢, 
— ply’ +(—1)8** H,' F(S, 8", M)} 
where F(S, S’, M) is non-zero only when S’ =(S—1), S or (S+1) and when 
S>0,8’>0. Also F(S, 8’, M)=F(S’, S, M): these relationships, together 
with 
F(S, S, M)=M 
and 
F(S, S—1, M) = +/ {(S? [(28 + 1}*—S7]/(48*= 1h; 

determine all the non-zero values of me S’, ). 

For FM the states |SJ/) are eigenstates, but for AFM the Hamiltonian 


in the |SJ/) representation is diagonal in M but not in S. We must 
introduce a new quantum number & and define the eigenstates 


[SMH,'H,’)= > «55(MH,'H,’)|SM), M=—2s, ... , +2s, and 
S=/MI 
=|M|,...., 2s, with eigenvalues H(2MH,'H,') of #. Then for FM 


the quantum numbers & and S are identical for all values of the internal 
fields and 


as(MH,'H,’) = 855 

E(2MH,’H,’')= {(2Js(2s + 1) -JX(24+ 1) —p(A,’ + H,’)M} 8,5; 
with H,’=H,’. For AFM, when H,’=—H,'’=H', we can expand 
as'(MH’',—H') and H(XMH’,— H’') in powers of H’ to obtain 
2uH’ F(x, +1, M) 


S HOTT Nee au 
cpiaakek H)= {Bos TQS lal) 


8ysua+ ouH)| N(f’) 
and 


H(2 MH", — H')= —JX(X+1)+0(H"), 


where N(H') is a normalizing factor, N(0)=1. Thus when H’=0 the 
quantum numbers % and S are identical. 
The partition function for the pair states is 


Z,(H,’, H,')=trace exp (— # kt) 
ae exp {— E(UMH'H,')|kTY , 
and kT. 


(M1) n= Ou OH, —, {log Z,(H,', H, ‘yt, Soe (ace 
: 
(Ms) ay = a OH, a7 7 {log 2,(H,', H,’)t. sper ce ty) 
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To be consistent we require that the average values obtained from (2.1) 
must equal those obtained from (2.2). Formulae (2.1 a) and (2.2 a) give 


s 


on m exp (2uH,m/kT) - (2M |s1,|2M) exp {— E(2MH,'H,')/kT} 
SOS  SSSSSFSSSsSsFMMseF 


a Dey exp (2uH,m/kT) 2 exp {— E(2MH,'H,')/kT} 

NESS ¢ 2.2) 

where (XM|s,|/=M)=4 > asS(MH,'H,')«55'(MH,'H,')F(S, 8’, M). 
Re 

Formulae (2.16) and (2.26) give an equivalent condition for con- 
sistency. Since (m,)y=(m,))=0 in either definition this consistency 
condition is satisfied identically when H,=H,'=0=H,=H,'. The 
critical temperature 7’, is obtained by determining that value of 7' for 
which the zero internal field solution of the consistency condition is a 
repeated root. It will, in fact, be a triple root but it is sufficient, because 
of the symmetry, to require the root to be double: it is then automatically 
a triple root. 

To determine the critical temperature by this procedure a relation 
is needed between the internal fields for the single atom states and 
those for the pair states. Since the absolute activities and the partition 
function contributions due to non-interaction terms are equal for all A 
atoms the application of the Bethe pair approximation to this situation 
gives eqn. (2.3) with 

fae ee (eG a eH, A = (2 1) 
with the + sign for FM, the — sign for AFM. Thus we require 


d 
dH (m1), =e} a dH, Km ny = —(z-1)Hp, Hy ie Wot 
0 


when H,=0, and a similar equation for (m,) which is satisfied by 
symmetry. After some simplification we obtain 


2uz 1 c SS , , 
Hee s(e+l){ ¥ exp E(2MH' +H yea} 
d 


=(z—1) | a [ ars, LI EM, a. uM ya (2M | _F522) | 


H’=0 


dH’ 
expl EMH £HVkT]} 
H’=0 
On inserting the expressions obtained previously for (HXMH’ + H’) and 
a §§(MH' +H’) and remembering that > can be replaced by S when 
H’=0 we obtain 


(i) zs(s+1) s (28 +1) exp {(S(S +1) — 28(2s + 1)]J/kT} 
ay =3(z—1) > 4M? exp {[S(S +1) —28(28 + 1)]J/kT} 


SM 


for FM, 
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(ii) s(s+1) >, (28+1) exp {(S(S+1)J/k7T} 


_ 38kT ee 1)3 ie [F(S,S+1, MN ee 1,M)| exp {S(S+1)J/kT} 
2u VA S+1 S 
for AFM. 

Substituting the expression found for F(S S,’M) and summing over M 
gives an equation which determines the Curie temperature in the case of 
FM and the Néel temperature in the case of AFM. The equation will be 
written in the form 


| O(7,)=0 I Nad aOR EAE kA, 9): 
where (i) for FM: 
2s(s+1)(2s+1)Q = dK (z—1)S(S +1) — 2s(s + 1)\(28+ 1) 
exp {[S(S+ 1)—2s(2s+1)|J/kT., ghee oe eee aney 


and (ii) for AFM: 
2a(s-+ 1)(28-+ Q(T) = — (8+ 1)(22 + 42 YET} 
+ Dy {(2—IkT/J — 228(8 + 1)}(28 +1) exp (S(S+ IJ /kT}. (2.46) 


§ 3. THE Equiniprium CoNnpDITIONS FOR MIXTURES 

We shall now derive the modifications in eqn. (2.3) for the critical 
temperature of the pure FM or AFM component A which result from 
mixing with the component B. Let Nyy and V,,“) denote respectively 
the total number of B—-B nearest-neighbour pairs and the number of 
A-A nearest-neighbour pairs with spin quantum number S(S=0, 1, 
2,... 2s). Also let Ny, denote the number of A—B nearest-neighbour 
pairs: it will be assumed that there is no long-range order in the A—B 
distribution so that }N,, of these pairs have the A atom and 4N,,;, have 
the B atom on sub-lattice 1. As long as the number J of sites is large 
enough for statistically significant results to be obtained we can neglect 
boundary effects and assume that 


28 
BN=2N apt 2 Nas; 22N y= tN apt Nop. - . (3.1) 
=0 
The configurational energy is given by 
2s 
Eo=N pean t+Noppeont Y Naaega. 
S=0 


Using (1.2), (3.1) and the energy zero defined in § 2 


E(FM) = 32N Asean?) + 2?Npnesn + Nan(ean— $e 2epp) 


2s—1 
+J > [28(28+1)—S(8S+1)]Ny, © . . (3.20) 
S=0 
and EB (AFM) =32N 4 e449 +42N ppepp t+ NV apap — 3€aa” — depp) 


28 
—J > S(S+1)N 44. feo Se 
S=1 
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At any given concentration the equilibrium conditions are derived for 
fixed N, and Ny so that the first two terms on the right of (3.2) are 
constant and do not appear in the equilibrium equations. Also we shall 
denote the coefficient of Ny, in (3.2) by —yl|J|. Thus for FM, 


nA na (2a) aiid 
yJ =ersp— dean” — depp eee Sa (88 O) 


and for AFM, 
+ yJ = Cap — dea — depp. ee ay Poa CD) 


It follows from (3.2) that in considering probabilities a Boltzmann 
factor B=exp {+ y|/|/k7 must be introduced for each A-B pair and for 
each A—A pair with spin S a factor exp {[S(S +1)—2s(2s+1)]J [kT for 
FM, and exp {S(S+1)J/kT} for AFM (as was done in § 2). Further, 
due to the internal magnetic field H,’ on sites of sub-lattice 1, the 
probability of an A—B pair with the A atom on sub-lattice 1 and spin 
component m must also contain the factor exp (2uH,’m/kT). When the 
A atom of the A-B pair is on sub-lattice 2 we must replace H,’ by H,’. 
It is therefore convenient to introduce a factor of proportionality p 
defined by 

2NV an/Naa = pBZi(Hy')/Z(Ay’, A’) 
= pBZ,(H,’)/Z(H,', Hy’). coy wer LE 


This last relation follows because Z,(H,’, H,')=Z,(H,', H,') and 
Z,(H,')=2,(H,') for H,’=+H,’. 

Since there is no long-range order in the A—B distribution the proportion 
of A atoms will be the same on each sub-lattice and in place of (2.1 a) 
and (2.1 6) we have 

NN eed 
(m1) 7, = W Du Tar, 10871) - + . (3.54) 
and 
IN’ ed od 
(Mo) q,= W Bu iH, '°2 Zia Eg) pied code BC a0) 
Other expressions for (m,) and (mg,) are deduced from the probabilities 
of the various types of nearest-neighbour pair. In deriving the equations 
analogous to (2.2a) and (2.2 b) the A-B pairs as well as the A—A pairs - 


must be considered. Thus 


N ; 0 r ! Nap d 
(many = 2p a oH, Use ee ac ae 12N dH,’ 


[log Z(H, 


From (3.1) and (3.4) 
NY th, Naa Z(H,', H,') 


NyattN ap gay Z(H’, H')+pP4,(H1y') 


and. . ’ 
iN xp tNap pb2,(H1,) 


NyattNas 42N 4 Zalliges H,')+pBZ,(H,’) 
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so that by ‘equating the two expressions for m, 


d , a 0Z(H,', H,')/0H,'+pBdZ,(H,')/dHy 36 
aay, 808 7B) 7 aE, He) + PBZ) Ie 
An equation which gives the consistency condition for m, is obtained from 
(3.6) by replacing H, by H, and H,’ by H,’. It can be proved that when 
H,= +H, and H,'=+H,' the two conditions are equivalent so that 
(3.6) is sufficient. 
Using the Bethe pair approximation with 


Hi=2H,, Lae +H,’ =(2- TE, 
we can write (3.6.) in the form 


aZ(H,", He’) 


dZ,(H,) 
Dis He Hy ) ae (EG) - 
(H,', 15’) dH, (A, OH, 
aL (Hh aA H.? gz. 
+ pB Za(T) a 1) — Z(H) ie} =F Hh) =0. 
"i 


It will be shown (§§ 4 and 5) that p(—H,))=p(H)) so that p’(0)=0. From 
the symmetry properties of Z, and Z, it follows that A(H,) is an odd 
function and hence ¥'(0)=4"(0)=0. Thus the condition ¥’(0)=0 gives 
a triple root and this is the condition for the critical temperature, 7'c. 
After some simplification this reduces to 


OTs) =pO}P: © ae ee 


When A is FM we define Q(7) by (2.4a) and the exponent y in 
B=exp (ylJ|/k7) by (3.3 a): when A is AFM, Q(7) is defined by (2.4 5) 
and y by (3.3 6). The function p(0) is obtained from p(H,’, H,’) defined in 
(3.4) by putting H,’=H,’=0. Because of the difference in the energy 
zero the partition function Z,(H,’, H,') in (3.4) is different for FM and 
AFM (see (6.2) and (6.2 6)). 


§ 4. THE Frozen DistRIBUTION 


When the mixture is cooled rapidly (quenched) the A—B distribution 
on the lattice is frozen and in this case the numbers N,,, Nyy and N AB 
are temperature independent. It is convenient to define 


K=$Napl Nay. . . . . . . (4.1) 
From (3.4) 


pB=«Z,(Hy’, H,’)/Z(H,’), en at) 


thus bearing out, for the frozen distribution, the previous contention that 
p(—H)=p(Hy). At the critical temperature H,=0 and 


p(0)B =«Z,(0,0)/(2s +1). ty, oie meets 
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This expression is now substituted in (3.7), and we obtain 
(i) for FM: 


2s 
(1 +x) 2, 2s(s+1)(28 +1) exp {[S(8 +1) — 2s(2s + 1) /kT 


2s 


+(z-1) > {28(s+1)—S(S + 1)} (25 +1) exp {(8(S-+1) 


S=0 
(ii) for AFM —28(2s+ 1) J/kTo}=0, . . (4:4) 
li) tor : 


2s(s+1){(l+x«)+(z-1)(1 + 2kT Q/J)} 


+ > {(1+x)2s(s+1)+(z- 1)[2s(s + 1) —kT oJ} 
(2S+1) exp (S(S+1)J/kTo} =0. . . (4.5) 
The corresponding results for pure A (2.3 and 2.4) can be derived by 
putting «=0. 
It can be seen by comparing (4.4) with (2.4) and (4.5) with (2.4 b) 


that the critical temperature for a frozen A-B mixture will be the same 
as that for pure A with lattice coordination number z’ given by 


(z’—1)=(z-—1)/(1 4+). Seat bee BA tty ge SON EEON 

If the temperature from which the mixture is quenched is high enough 
for the frozen distribution to be effectively a random one 
and 2’ =c(z—1)+1. era Ree ae ne CEG 
This result is the same as that found for a random frozen mixture of an 
Ising model component with a non-magnetic component by Bell (1958) 
and by Sato ef al. (1959). No such simple result was found for the 
extended Ising model with s=1 (Bell1958). This is because the 
probabilities of the three spin orientations (0,+1) were considered 
separately and not merely the average value (m). Thus a second 
equilibrium equation was introduced. The result (4.7) for the Heisenberg 
model has been obtained independently by Elliott (1960) and by Smart 
~ (1960). : ; 

If the temperature from which the mixture is quenched is not high 
enough for the A-~B mixing to be random then the value of « to be used - 
in finding z’ must be calculated for each value of c and for each temperature 
of quenching by the method of the next section. The value of « will 
depend also on y which is a function of the A-B interaction as defined 
in § 3. 

Curves of critical temperature against concentration are shown for the 
random frozen distribution in figs. 1-6. Examples of curves for mixtures 
quenched from finite temperatures are given in lige al: In the figures the 
abscissa is c, the atomic concentration of the magnetic component, and 

; : i the criti ture (in °K) at 
the ordinate is 7',/7,, the ratio of the critical tempera 
concentration ¢ to the critical temperature 7’, of the pure F'M (or AFM) 


component. 
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Fig. 1 


) 3 LOUvE 


Graphs of critical temperature (7'c) against atomic concentration (c) of magnetic 
component for s=}, z=8, J >0 (FM), for different values of y. 7’, is 
the critical temperature of the pure magnetic component. 


— equilibrium. 

oe random frozen (quenched from infinite temperature). 
—:+-— quenched from temperature 7'=2-4 7}. 

—----- quenched from temperature 7’=0:5 7). 
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0.5 


0 i 0.5 1.0c 


Graphs of critical temperature against atomic concentration for s=}, z=12, | 
J>0(FM). Experimental points (x ) are for Ni-—Pt alloys (Marian 1937). 
oe unrealizable parts of the theoretical curves. For other details 


see caption to fig. l. 
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Fig. 3 


ae 


0.5 


1.Q ¢ 
Graphs of critical temperature against atomic concentration for s=1, z=12, 
J>0 (FM). Experimental points (x) are for Co—Rh alloys (Kérster 
and Horn 1952, Crangle and Parsons 1960). 

captions to figs. 1 and 


For other details see 
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0 a DE Baar ome 


Graphs of critical temperature against atomic concentration for s=1, z=8, 
J>0 (FM). Experimental points: (x) for Fe-Si (Hoselitz 1952); 
(©) for Fe—Al (Suckmisth 1939); (Gj) for Fe-Si (Guggenheimer et al. 
1948; the temperature in °c from which the alloy was quenched is given 
for each point). For other details see previous captions. 
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Fig. 5 


0 0.5 10 ¢ 


Graphs of critical temperature against atomic concentration for s=4, 2=8, 
J <0 (AFM). For other details see caption to fig. 1. 
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Fig. 6 


ce aie 


0 


0.5 


al a 


0.5 [OmaG 


Graphs of critical temperature against atomic concentration for s=3, 7=8, 
J<0 (AFM). Experimental points: (x) are for Mn-Zn (Baker et al. 


1960). 


P.M. 
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§5. Tue Equinisrium DISTRIBUTION 

In this section we assume that local order can be established by A and 
B atoms exchanging positions on the lattice, so that Ny,, Ng, and Nap 
are functions of temperature. The equilibrium conditions can be derived 
from a ‘ Bethe pair’ or ‘internal field’ approximation (see Fowler and 
Guggenheim 1949). If A=A,/Ap, where A, and dy are the absolute 
activities of components A and B respectively, an internal field 
parameter « is introduced by the relation Np/N,4 = Aé. 

It is now supposed that the probability of a B atom appearing on one 
of a given nearest-neighbour pair of sites, the occupation of the other 
site of the pair being known, is proportional to X<*—~! 

Thus 

Nap us er 18Z,(H ) Nep _ r2e22-1 

Naa Z(H’, H, ) "Nas 42(Hy', H,’) 
From the first of these relations it can be seen that X<*—1 is equal to the 
parameter p defined by (3.4), and the second relation can be written 


N. BB p™ 


NRE 0 Z(H,',H;')" 

The case of a regular mixture is obtained formally by putting s=0, so 

that Z,;=Z,=1. Then (3.4) and (5.1) give the ‘ quasi-chemical ’ formula 
of the ‘ Bethe pair’ approximation 


(5.1) 


Nap? 2 

4NV aN pp 4 

For a general value of s it can be seen from (3.4) and (5.1) that the ‘ quasi- 
chemical’ formula is generalized to 


Nap?/(4N a ,Npn) = 82{Z4(Hy')}?/Zo(Hy'. He’). . . (6:2) 


The quantity « defined by (4.1) is no longer temperature independent, 
but using (3.4) and (5.1) p is given by 


Np _ Nept+ tap _ p? + pBZ,(H 
Nx Naat Nap Z(H ,', H,')+pBZ,(H,’)* 
Thus p is defined by the quadratic equation 


(5.3) 


p?+ pB(l—a)Z,-—aZ,=0 Theis. Ghee ie (eorae 


of which only the positive root 


= —$P(1—«)Z, + / {FB2(1— «)?Z32 + aZ o} 
is significant. It can be seen from the properties of Z,(H,') and 
Z, (H,’, H,') that the substitution of —H,' and —H,’ for H,’ and H,/ 
seapeati vey does not affect p so that p(—H “) = (Hi) as stated in §3. 
The critical temperature 7’, for a given composition (i.e. «) can be 


obtained by eliminating p between (5.3) and (3.7) and solving the resulting 
equation in 7’, 
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§ 6. CURVES oF CRITICAL TEMPERATURE AGAINST CONCENTRATION 

It follows from (4.6) that for the frozen A-B distribution the variation 
of the critical (i.e. Curie or Néel) temperature with c can be obtained by 
solving (2.3) for pure A with various values of z. The curves obtained 
are shown in figs. 1-6 and it can be seen that in each case the critical 
temperature falls to zero at a non-zero value of c, which will be termed the 
critical concentration}. 

For the equilibrium distribution it is most convenient to consider the 
parameter «=(1—c)/c as a function of the critical temperature. The 
. equations required are (3.7) together with (5.3). Solving these for « we 
obtain 

pe Q? exp {—2y|J|/kTo} + (28+ DQ 
Z+(2s+1)Q 
since Z,(0)=(2s+1). In (6.1) the definition of the symbol Z is 
(i) for FM: 


eae Ol) 


Z=2,(0,0)= > (28+1) exp {[S(8+1)—28(28+ IW/k Tg}. (6.2 a); 
S=0 
(ii) for AFM: 
Z=2,(0,0)= > (28+1) exp {S(S+1J/kTQ}. beh (6-28) 
S=0 


In the FM case when 7’ o>, 
(4+ 1)(sz—2s—1) 

(s+ 1)(2s +1) 
It can be seen that the behaviour of the Curie temperature— 
concentration curves at low temperatures depends on the sign of y. 
For y<0, exp {—2y|J|/kT}—+o as 7-0 and thus «+o as T,>0. 
This implies that the Curie temperature falls to zero only when c becomes 
zero: the curve of Curie temperature against concentration of ferro- 
magnetic component passes through the origin as may be seen in figs. 1-4. 
For 
y>0, exp {—2y|J|/kT}—0 as T-+0 and «(T'9=0) =(sz—28—1)/s(z—1). 
Thus the Curie temperature curve meets the c-axis at the point. 

C=C) =8(z—1)/(28z— 38 —1) 


and for smaller values of c there is no spontaneous magnetization at 
p= (). 


Z—->(4s+1) and Q=> 


i en = 


+ For the random frozen FM mixture it follows from (2.4a) and (4.7) 
that cy=(1+1/s)/(z—1). However, . by expanding the zero-temperature 
susceptibility for this case as a series of powers of c Elliot e¢ al. (1960) have 
recently deduced that ¢) is independent of s. The variation with s of the 
Bethe-pair method c, for the random frozen FM mixture is thus a measure of 
the inaccuracy introduced by the approximation. For the body-centred cubic 
lattice Elliott et al. find cy=0-28 as against the Bethe-pair values of 0-43, 
0-29 and 0-24 for s=4, 1 and $ resepctively, while for the face-centred cubic 
they find cy=0-22 as against 0-27, 0-18 and 0-15. 


3N2 
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However ¢, is not the lowest value of c for which spontaneous magnetiza- 
tion can occur when y>0. For small positive values of y the curves will 
‘bulge’ towards the temperature axis as can be seen for y=1 in figs. 2, 3. 
If «, as given by (6.1), is expanded in powers of »=exp {—J/kT} 
then for y < 2s the first term in 7 is 

[zs—(2s+1)]?(48+1) , 
3(s + 1)(2s + 1)*(z— 1) 
but, if y> 2s, the first term in 7 is 
2(s+1)(4s+1) 4, 
s(4s+1)(z-1) © ~ 
Thus, since small 7 corresponds to small 7, for y>2s the critical curve 
for small 7’, lies to the right of the vertical tangent at the point 7,.=0, 
c=C,, while for y < 2s it lies to the left of the tangent and there is a range 
of values of c below c, for which there exists both an upper and lower 
critical temperature. The influence of higher terms in the series expansion 
can cause this latter effect to occur even for y> 2s (see fig. 3 with y=3). 
However, it seems that for high enough positive values of y the critical 
temperature will increase monotonically with c and it may be that the 
‘bulge ’ towards the temperature axis for small positive y and the result- 
ing lower critical temperatures for a small range of ¢ are due to the 
approximations used and are physically unrealizable. 

In the AFM case, although when 7,0, z->1 and Q——2z/(2s+1), 
eqn. (6.1) is not valid for low values of 7’, since we require Q(7',)>0. 
This is associated with the occurrence of a lower critical temperature 
even in the casec=1. Thus in the AFM case each critical curve consists 
of an upper branch of Néel points and a lower branch of anti-Néel points 
(i.e. lower critical temperatures). These two branches both start at 
c=1 and meet at the point where the tangent to the critical curve is 
vertical. The lower branch can have little physical significance and is 
not shown on fig. 5 or 6 where the curves of Néel temperature against 
concentration consist of the upper branch and part of the vertical tangent. 
The value of c at the meeting point of the branches may be regarded as a 
critical concentration since there are no critical temperatures for lower 
values of c. However, values of the critical concentration are likely to be 


less accurate than in the FM case where the critical curve actually meets 
the c-axis. 


Ye 
) 


§ 7. DiscussIon 

It has been found that the degree of local order has a considerable 
effect on the variation of the Curie or Néel temperature with composition. 
Where there is local equilibrium on the lattice the variation of the critical 
temperature depends on the parameter y which is related to the A-B 
interaction energies. For FM there is an important difference between 
the curves of critical temperature against concentration for y <0 and 
y20. In the former case the curves pass through the origin so that a 
Curie point exists for any value of c: in the latter case there is a critical 
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concentration and no Curie point exists for smaller values of c. For 
AFM there is a critical concentration for all values of y and this decreases 
as y increases. 

Positive values of y correspond to a tendency for the development of 
long-range order (superlattice formation) which would probably enhance 
the short-range order effects considered here. Negative values of y 
correspond to a tendency for phase separation to occur and this means 
that in full equilibrium a part of the critical temperature against con- 
centration curve might not be realizable. (A model equivalent to a 
mixture of an Ising ferromagnetic with a non-magnetic component was 
examined by Bell (1953) and it was found that, for the values of the 
A-B interaction parameters considered, separation occurred into phases 
with and without spontaneous magnetization and rich in the Ising and 
the other component respectively.) 

Local order effects also cause variation in the critical temperature 
according to the heat treatment applied to the specimen and it is found 
that in quenched alloys where the A—B distribution is frozen at a particular 
temperature there is always a critical concentration below which there is 
no critical temperature (see fig. 1). In general, for y>0 quenched alloys 
have higher Curie temperatures than equilibrium alloys while for y<0 
the reverse is true. 

It is of interest that these phenomena occur with the simple dilution 
model used in which the magnetic moments are localized on the atoms of 
type A and are of constant magnitude. The concept of localized magnetic 
moments is supported by experiments on neutron diffraction (Shull and 
Wilkinson 1955). Also there are a number of alloys in which the mag- 
netic moment on the atoms of the ferromagnetic component does remain 
constant, at least for small solute concentrations (Hoselitz 1952, p. 138, 
table II, Lomer and Marshall 1958, Crangle and Parsons 1960, who ascribe 
‘zero valency’ to the solute in such cases). The ferromagnetic metal 
for which this type of mixing is most frequent is iron, but even so it is 
found that for c< 0-9 the magnetic moment per iron atom begins to fall: 
this is shown clearly by Parsons et al. 1958, in fig. 4 for Fe—Al and in fig. 5 
for Fe-Si. Furthermore the A-B interaction may be too complicated 
for representation by our single parameter y; for example, in Fe-8i there 
is segregation between an ordered solid phase of composition Fe;Si and 
the intermetallic compound FeSi. The model used must therefore be 
regarded as an idealization but it is important in that it shows the possi- 
bility of wide variation in the curves of critical temperature against 
concentration without any variation of the magnetic moment on the 
atoms of the magnetic component and with zero moment on the atoms 
of the other ccmponent. aie 

Some of the available experimental results for solutes with ‘ zero 
valeney ’ are plotted in the accompanying figures with the relevant 
value of z and the nearest value of s. Nickel has 0-6 Bohr magnetons 
per atom and the Curie points measured by Marian (1937) for Ni-Pt are 
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shown in fig. 2. At around c=0-75 superlattice formation occurs (Hansen 
1958) so that the Ni-Pt interaction corresponds to y > 0. Marian found also 
that annealed alloys with c between 0-69 and 0-79 have Curie temperatures 
which are 20°-40°c lower than those of quenched alloys of the same 
composition. This agrees with the theoretical deductions which we have 
made about the effect of heat treatment. 

Cobalt has 1-7 Bohr magnetons per atom and the Curie temperatures — 
measured for the «-structure of Co-Rh by Crangle and Parsons (1960) 
and Korster and Horn (1952) are plotted in fig. 3. The points obtained 
from the latter authors are for the lower values of c and presumably refer 
to quenched alloys since the «-structure is metastable in this region. 
Their data suggest a cut-off concentration ¢ lying between 0:4 and 0-5: 
such a value is of the same order as that to be expected for a quenched 
alloy with y>0. 

Iron has 2-2 Bohr magnetons per atom and some points for Fe—Si and 
Fe—Al are shown in fig. 4. For Fe-Si Guggenheimer et al. (1948) found 
that with c less than about 0-8 the Curie temperature at a given composi- 
tion increases as the temperature from which the alloy is quenched 
decreases. As mentioned above it is difficult to give a sign to the inter- 
action parameter y for Fe—-Si on the basis of phase behaviour, but this 
increase of the Curie temperature with decreasing randomness of distribu- 
tion corresponds to y<0. However, if these results are accepted the 
discrepancies between the Curie temperatures obtained by Fallot (1936) 
and by Parsons et al. (1958, fig. 5) for the same system can hardly be 
attributed to the differences between their heat treatments of the speci- 
mens. For Fe—Al Parsons et al. (1958, fig. 4) show that their measured 
Curie temperatures for quenched alloys down to c=0-788 lie on the same 
curve as Curie temperatures obtained for annealed alloys by Fallot (1936) 
and by Sucksmith (1939), although the behaviour of the spontaneous 
magnetization below the Curie temperature does depend on the heat 
treatment. Sucksmith showed that at c=0-7 the replacement of 3-6% 
of the Fe by Ni causes the Curie temperatures for quenched and annealed 
alloys to differ by as much as 160°c. In both cases shown on fig. 4 the 
curvature of a line drawn through the experimental points would be far 
greater near c= 1 than for any of the theoretical curves. In part this may 
be due to the neglect of A—B superlattice formation in the theory which 
also, since a Bethe pair approximation is used, underestimates even 
short-range order effects. Any more refined mathematical treatment 
(which would be considerably more complicated) could hardly account 
for the difference between the gradient of the experimental Curie tempera- 
ture curve at c=1 for the alloys just discussed and that observed for 
Fe-V. Here, although the magnetic moment decreases initially with 
concentration of vanadium according to the simple dilution law, the 
Curie temperature increases to a maximum at about c=0:85. However 
at c=0-6 the alloy is not FM down to 4:2°x, indicating the existence 
of a cut-off concentration (Hansen 1958) 
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The recent results of Baker e¢ al. (1960, private communication) for 
Mn-Zn mixtures are used for comparison in the AFM case; these are 
plotted in fig. 6. The experimental points for low temperatures are 
doubtful and so, of course, are the low temperature parts of the theoretical 
curves (see $6). For c>0-4 the experimental points lie very close to the 
y= +1 curve. 

There has been some work with alloys with a low concentration of the 
FM component. Kaufmann et al. (1945) investigated quenched gold-rich 
Fe—Au alloys and Arrott (1958) has shown that the results indicate a 
cut-off concentration above c=0-032. Similar results on Ni-Au alloys 
show a cut-off concentration at about c= 0-4. 

Finally some comment should be made on the results found by Crangle 
(1960) with palladium-rich Fe—Pd alloys though these are not one of the 
“simple dilution ’ systems which we have so far discussed since palladium 
is not a zero-valency solute. The curve of Curie temperature against 
concentration passes through the origin as in our curves for y<0. How- 
ever, since superlattice formation occurs the Fe—Pd interaction must be 
attractive, corresponding to y>0. Our results therefore confirm Crangle’s 
conclusion that the existence of Curie temperatures for very low iron 
concentrations is due to the appearance of magnetic moments on the 
palladium atoms. 
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ABSTRACT 


Foils of some aluminium-based alloys have been given various quenching 
treatments and the size and distribution of the vacancy clusters observed in 
an electron microscope. It is concluded that the solute atoms trap the vacan- 
cies and that their binding energies determine both the scale of the clusters and 
the number of vacancies they contain. 


§ 1. [INTRODUCTION 


THERE are many examples in the behaviour of dilute solid solutions in 
which the association of lattice vacancies with solute is thought to play a 
prominent role. As long ago as 1939 Johnson suggested the importance of 
‘association’ while considering the problem of diffusion in dilute alloys, 
the binding of vacancies to the solute atoms increasing the mean jump rate of 
the latter. More recently, there has been a growing interest in the 
annealing-out of point defects from irradiated and quenched metals to 
sinks such as dislocation lines and grain boundaries. In this respect 
Lomer and Cottrell (1955) have emphasized the importance of small 
quantities of impurity atoms in trapping the vacancies. Such trapping 
of point defects has been observed in irradiated dilute copper alloys 
(Blewitt et al. 1957, Martin 1960). It is also known that the kinetics of age 
hardening are extremely sensitive to quenching conditions and solute 
content; e.g. the rate of ‘zone’ formation in aluminium—copper alloys at 
room temperature is 107’ times faster than the diffusion coefficient extra- 
polated from the high temperature value and this is thought to be a direct 
consequence of quenched-in vacancies (De Sorbo ef al. 1958, Federighi 
1958, Smallman et al. 1959) as first suggested by Seitz (1952). 

Although these experiments indicate the possible interaction of solute 
atoms and vacancies, no direct evidence of association has been obtained. 
It is now possible, however, using transmission electron microscopy, to 
observe the numerous small dislocation loops which result from the excess 
vacancy concentration (Hirsch et al. 1958) and the present experiments were 
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designed to obtain more direct evidence of the association of vacancies with 
impurity atoms. This was done by studying the effect of quenching on 
various aluminium alloys. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The binary aluminium-based alloys listed in table 1 were prepared from 
super-pure metals. The case material was reduced to foils 0-001 in. thick, 
by alternate rolling (50% reduction in thickness) and homogenization. 


Table 1. Solute additions in binary aluminium alloys, atomic per cent 


All the foils were suspended in a nichrome wire cage adjacent to a 
thermocouple in a vertical tube furnace and solution treated for two hours 
at the desired temperature, before being dropped a distance of nine inches 
into the quenching medium. The solution treatment temperature was 
between 450°c and 650°c, but 550°c was normally used. A variety of 
quenching media was used, including brine, distilled water and silicone oil. 
Subsequent thinning was in Lenoirs solution at 70°c and examination of the 
foils made in either a Philips or Siemens electron microscope. In estimating 
the concentration of vacancies from the electron micrographs a constant 
foil thickness of 5000 A was assumed. 


§ 3. RESULTS 


All the alloys contained quenched-in defects in the form of either pris- 
matic loops (Hirsch et al. 1958), sessile loops (Smallman 1960) or helical 
dislocations (Smallman ef al. 1959, Thomas and Whelan 1959). Figure 
1(a)} shows prismatic and sessile loops (A) in the same field of the 3-5% 
magnesium alloy. The fringe contrast inside the loops marked A indicates 
that the dislocation line surrounds a stacking fault and is therefore of the 
Frank sessile type. Sessile loops have not previously been observed in 
aluminium or its alloys since the high stacking-fault energy favours the 
formation of prismatic loops (Hirsch e¢ al. 1958). In this alloy the stability 
of the fault may be attributed to the local clustering of solute atoms which 
presumably lowers the stacking-fault energy or locks the defect by a Suzuki 
mechanism. These sessile loops are stable at room temperature, but on 
heating in the beam of the microscope some of them change to prismatic 
loops as shown at A in fig. 1(6). Figure 2 shows both prismatic loops and 
helical dislocations in a 1-2% silicon alloy and illustrates the comparative 


+ All figures are shown as plates. 
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difficulty of nucleating dislocation loops. The helical dislocations are 
larger than the loops seen in the background (A) suggesting that the helices 
were formed before the loops. Large individual loops (B) are also present, 
but these have almost certainly formed by the breakdown of helices as 
discussed previously (Westmacott et al. 1959). 

The size and density of the defects found in the alloys varied with different 
quenching treatments, and in some conditions no defects were observed at 
all. Thus, for example, in both the higher concentration magnesium and 
silicon alloys, quenched into water or brine at room temperature, no defects 
were observed. When the specimens are quenched many of the excess 
vacancies are lost to existing dislocation lines and grain boundaries and 
there is a zone free from loops around these sinks (Hirsch et al. 1958). 
During slow quenches the width of the zone is appreciable and in the extreme 
case all the vacancies are lost to sinks and no loops are formed. This did 
not happen in these experiments, however, as even during the slowest 
quench, i.e. into silicone oil or hot water, there were still many loops formed. 
In estimating the number of vacancies from the size and density of loops 
itis therefore important that measurements are taken away from permanent 
sinks. The results, for the 1-2% silicon alloy quenched from 550°c into 
water between 20°c and 100°c, listed in table 2, indicate that not all the 
excess vacancies are precipitated. 


Table 2. Al-Si(1-:2%). Quenched into water from 550°c 


: : : Vacancy 
Vater t s | Average diameter . 
W ores Salant oe aoe concentration 
(3 10) 
100 3-0 800 i 
90 3-2 500 3 
80 3°6 500 3 
70 3-0 300 1 
60 4-0 400 Z 
50 3-6 250 0-7 
40 54. 250 1-2 
35 2-4 100 0-1 
30 0 0 0 
20 0 0 0 


When the alloy is quenched into water at 30°c and below no loops are 
seen, but above this temperature the number of loops is virtually constant. 
However, the diameter of the loops steadily decreased with increasing 
severity of the quench and it follows that less vacancies are coming out of 
solution}. This suggests that if the quenching rate is lowered sufficiently 
all the excess vacancies will be precipitated. 


+ The unobserved vacancies may exist either individually or as small clusters 
but it is assumed for the sake of clarity that the former is true. 
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When any of the quenched silicon alloys are heated to 150°c then many 
small black dots (~ 60 4 in diameter) are seen, fig. 3. These may be either 
vacancy clusters or clusters of silicon atoms. After heating at 200 2c 
extensive precipitation of silicon occurs in the form of triangular shaped 
platelets on {111} planes, fig. 4. These have probably formed by the pre- 
cipitation of silicon on vacancy platelets when they would reduce the 
Burgers vector of the equivalent dislocation loop and would produce an 
internal contrast similar to that of stacking faults. Other precipitates 
appear in the form of needles in the (110) direction. 

In pure aluminium quenched from 550°c the concentration of vacancies 
was 1 x 10-4 after quenching into brine, water and silicone oil ; the width of 
the denuded zone around dislocations and grain boundaries increased with 
decreasing quenching rate. As mentioned above, the number of vacancies 
that have precipitated in loops in the alloys was sensitive to quenching 
conditions, but even under the optimum conditions the vacancy concentra- 
tion was never greater than 2 x 10-4. Because of the inherent difficulties in 
determining the concentration of vacancies by this method it was not 
possible to detect any systematic variation in the maximum vacancy 
concentration for different alloys with equivalent solute contents, however 
there was a marked variation in the scale of the vacancy precipitation ; the 
diameter of the loops in alloys quenched from 550°c into silicone oil 
decreased from 1500 A in pure aluminium to 250 4 in the silicon alloy in the 
following order of solute additions, viz. zinc, copper, silver, magnesium, 
silicon. This is illustrated for some of the alloys in fig. 5. 


§ 4. Discussion 


The concentration of vacancies precipitated from pure aluminium during 
quenching from 550°c is about 10-4, which is in reasonable agreement with 
that expected from the Arrhenius type equation 


Gu=A exp (By kD) as oe 


where Cy is the concentration of vacancies at temperature 7’ and E; is 
the activation energy for the formation of vacancies (0-75ev in pure 
aluminium). In a dilute face-centred cubic alloy in which there is associa- 
tion between the solute atoms and vacancies the concentration of vacancies 
will be modified by an amount which depends upon the binding energy Hp 
according to the equation (Lomer 1957) 


Cy’ =A exp (— By/kT) [1 —12c+ 12cexp (Ep/kT)] (2) 
where c is the atomic concentration of solute atoms. Thus the ratio of the 


concentration of vacancies in equilibrium in the alloy to that in the pure 


metal is [1 — 12cexp (Hp/k7')] and table 3 gives values of this ratio at 550°C 
for various values of c and Zp. 


The concentration of vacancies in equilibrium at 20°c is only about 
10-18 (eqn. (2)) so that on quenching there will be an excess of vacancies 
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which will either precipitate or remain in supersaturation. The distribu- 
tion of vacancies between the solute and aluminium atoms will vary with 
temperature and for any given temperature 7’ is given by 


12¢/(1—12c) exp (Ep/kT). 


Values of this distribution ratio at 20°c and 550°c for a number of values of 
cand Hy are givenintable 4. Thus, for example, for a solute concentration 
of 1 atomic per cent with a binding energy of 0-1 ev there will be approxi- 


mately 13 times more vacancies associated with solute atoms at 20°c than 
at 550°o. 


Table 3. Values of Cy’/C, for different values of cand Hy at 550°C 


Concentration of 
solute atoms, 
atomic per cent. | |_—AAAAABD______ 

(c) Ey=0-1 ev Biv O22 ev 


Cy'/Cy 550°C 


0-5 1-2 2-0 
1-0 1-4 2-9 
15 1-5 3°9 
2-0 iy, 4:8 
3-0 1-9 10-6 


Table 4. Distributions of vacancies between solute atoms and aluminium 
atoms. 12c/(l1—12c)exp(Hp/kT') at 550°o and 20°c for different 
values of c and Ey 


Concentration of 12c/(1-12c) exp (Zpy/kT) 12c/(1—12c) exp (Ep/kT) 
solute atoms, DOO ZC 20°C 
atomic per cent 


“Ey=0lev | By=0-2ev | By)—0-lev| £p=02ev 


1-16 3°50 LST 
2-47 7-42 407 
4-00 PAG, 658 
5:83 Wes 960 
27.3 81-9 447] 


It follows from the above arguments that on quenching an alloy the 
first process to oceur will be the redistribution of vacancies between solute 
atoms and aluminium atoms and this would happen at all quenching rates. 
It is also to be expected that those vacancies which lie near to permanent 
sinks (e.g. dislocations and grain boundaries) will be annihilated. Further- 
more, because of the high supersaturation of the vacancies, the nucleation 
of dislocation loops by the clustering of vacancies will also occur and these 
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dislocations will in turn act as sinks for further vacancies. Clearly, the 
number of vacancies that are precipitated in this way during the quench 
will be a function of the number of loops that are nucleated, and the 
mobility of the vacancies. The nucleation of loops will depend upon many 
factors (e.g. supersaturation, quenching rate, diffusion coefficient, etc.) ; 
while the mobility of a vacancy will be affected by the magnitude of the 
binding energy between the solute atoms and the vacancies. Hence, as 
the binding energy increases the mobility of the vacancy is lowered, so that 
with a very high quenching rate no nuclei will be formed, and consequently, 
no loops will be observed. On the other hand, when the quenching rate is 
extremely slow all the vacancies will have time to go to the permanent sinks 
so that once again no dislocation loops will be observed. In the inter- 
mediate case dislocation loops will of course be observed, but one would 
expect the number of loops observed to decrease if either the binding energy 
or the quenching rate was increased. 

In quenched alloys the concentration of vacancies, Cy’. never exceeded 
2x 10-4 and it follows from table 3 that Hp is small and less than about 
0-lev. A binding energy of this order of magnitude would be expected 
from elasticity calculations using the misfit values of solute and solvent 
atoms. It is also consistent with the observation of Panseri and Federighi 
(private communication) who obtained from resistivity measurements a 
value of 0-70 + 0-02 ev for Hin aluminium—zinc alloys compared with 0-76 ev 
for pure aluminium. 

From the experimental observations it is impossible to determine which, 
solute atoms are most strongly bound to vacancies. It is expected that 
when the binding energy is large the diffusion rate of vacancies to sinks will 
be reduced and hence the size of the loops (i.e. the number of vacancies which . 
collect at a given nucleus for a given quenching treatment) will give a 
measure of the binding energy. Thus from the results, the binding energy 
between a solute atom and vacancy is expected to increase in the order, 
zinc, copper, silver, magnesium, silicon. However, the fineness in scale 
could merely indicate the increasing ease with which loops are nucleated in 
these systems. Thus in aluminium-silicon alloys the concentration of loops 
is about 3 x 10'°cm~? when quenched-in silicon oil, compared with 1-2 x 10° 
in pure aluminium given the same treatment. 

The results in table 2 for the aluminium-silicon alloy illustrate the 
importance of diffusion length in determining the size of the loops. As the 
temperature of the water is raised the diffusion time and hence the size of 
the loops increases. At distances greater than the collection region around 
each loop the vacancies will remain in solid solution. The importance of 
nucleation is evident from the absence of loops when this alloy is quenched 
into water at 20°c and all the vacancies remain in solution. However, when 
such a material is annealed at temperatures at which rapid diffusion is 
expected many defects are observed. The early stages of solute precipita - 
tion are also expected at these temperatures. In the presence of a high 
density of vacancies in solid solution the solute atoms will move rapidly in 
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association with the vacancies and the triangular defects are probably 
formed by the collapse of a vacancy platelet in the presence of a high local 
concentration of solute atoms. The stacking-fault energy and dislocation 
line energy in this region are likely to be very different from that of pure 
aluminium and may account for the triangular shape containing a stacking 
fault. The absence of defects even after ageing of the high magnesium 
alloy is perhaps because the vacancies are trapped by impurities during the 
quench and upon subsequent heating there is insufficient supersaturation 


of vacancies to nucleate loops, and due to the lack of nuclei the vacancies 
drain off the existing sinks. 


Thus the number of loops seen in quenched metals depends upon the 
ability to form nuclei during the quench, and the number of vacancies in 
each loop upon the effective diffusion distance of the vacancies during the 
quench, both these terms will, of course, dependon Hp. Only if the diffusion 


distance is considerably greater than the distance between nuclei will all the 
vacancies precipitate. 
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In 1951, Fullman determined the interfacial energy of coherent twin 
boundaries in copper annealed at 950°c, by optical examination of the 
equilibrium dihedral angles developed at the intersection of surface 
traces of twin and grain boundary planes. The value 0-045 was obtained 
for the ratio yt/y, of the twin and grain boundary energies. From similar 
observations of thermally etched twin and grain boundary groove angles 
at a copper—lead vapour interface, the result 0-026 was deduced for 
yt/yq. Using the mean value 0-035 for the ratio y¢/yg, and assuming y, 
to be approximately 600 erg cm~* in copper (Fisher and Dunn 1952), 
yt is about 2lergcm~*. In recent years, a knowledge of the energy 4 
of coherent twin boundaries has assumed importance as a guide to the 
stacking fault energy and dislocation width, and Fullman’s result has 
been the basis of various estimates of these quantities in copper (Seeger 
and Schoeck 1953) and other metals (Hirsch and Thornton 1958). A more 
precise technique to measure y;/y, would therefore be very useful, and 
it is the purpose of this letter to report the improvement in precision 
which electron transmission microscopy can give, compared to the optical 
method used by Fullman. 

We have examined thin films of copper with a Siemen’s Elmiskop I 
electron microscope. Clear pictures of coherent twin boundary-grain 
boundary intersections were obtained which show the change in direction 
of the grain boundary at the line of intersection, due to the small force 
exerted by the twin. In many cases the surface plane of both the grain 
and the twinned material can be established by selected area diffraction, 
- so that the (111) twin plane is determined. The angle of inclination of 
this plane to the surface of the specimen is then precisely known. In 
addition, the inclinations of the grain boundary planes can also be 
deduced by comparing their projected widths with that of the coherent 
twin plane. We assume the specimen thickness is constant over the 
small area of intersection. With the above information it is possible 
to compute the true dihedral angles between the twin and grain boundary 
planes from measurements of apparent angles between their surface 
traces, by making corrections for the angles of inclination at the 
intersection. We have now measured the true dihedral angles of 
intersection in a number of transmission specimens prepared from 
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OFHC copper foil annealed for 4 hours at 950°c. The ratio yt/yg was 
then determined by Fullman’s method where forces arising from the 
interfacial energies are resolved in a direction parallel to the coherent 
twin plane. Our measurements of yt/yg lie in the range +0-008 to 
+ 0-045 with very strong clustering about the mean +0-02. 

Fullman’s corresponding measurements of the ratio y/y, with the 
optical microscope, have a range — 0-04 to + 0-24 with clustering around 
a mean value +0-045.. It appears that the detailed information inherent 
in the three-dimensional pictures obtained by electron transmission 
microscopy increases the precision of measurement of yt/yq by roughly 
a factor ten. A more reliable estimate can therefore be obtained of the 
relative magnitudes of stacking-fault energies and dislocation widths 
in the face-centred cubic metals. At the present time, our measurements 
indicate that the stacking-fault energy in copper is little more than half 
the value 40 ergs em~* usually assumed from Fullman’s work. 

Finally, the enhanced precision of our method leads to the possibility 
that small changes in the ratio y;/y, resulting from impurity additions, 
can be reliably detected and measured. In this way we hope to obtain 
new information about impurity segregation at interfaces and the 
consequent changes in interfacial energies. 
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By B. L. Suire 


Department of Physics, Queen Mary College (University of London), 
London, E.1 


[Received February 3, 1961] 


Jones and Smith (1960) determined the refractive index (n) of solid argon 
over the temperature range 74°K to 84°K. The results indicated a probable 
increase of the Lorentz—Lorenz function (n?—1)/(n?+2)p with increasing 
density (p) but this result depended upon a revised assessment of the avail- 
able measurements of density near the triple point. In this note corre- 
sponding measurements of the refractive index of solid krypton are 
reported, together with some new determinations of the density of solid 
argon near the triple point which confirm the conclusion of the earlier paper. 

The refractive index of solid krypton was determined over the tem- 
perature range 71°K to 109°K using the simple oxygen cryostat and spectro- 
meter described by Jones and Smith. The specimen was condensed into 
a hollow Perspex prism and the refractive index determined by the method 
of minimum deviation. The krypton was stated by the British Oxygen 
Company Ltd., to contain up to 0-5°% xenon and of the order of 0-001% of 
other impurities. Results of measurements made at a wavelength of 
58934 are shown in fig. 1, and in fig. 2 the Lorentz—Lorenz function is 
plotted against density. Values of the density were taken from the data 
of Figgins and Smith (1960). . 

The density of solid argon was re-determined over the temperature 
range 77°K to 83°K by the bulk-density method used by Dobbs eé al. (1956) 
and by Figgins and Smith. The argon was stated to be of at least 99-999% 
purity and the results are shown in fig. 3. It is seen that they are in fair 
agreement with those of previous investigators, including the value of 
the density at the melting point deduced by Clusius and Weigand (1940) 
from observations of the melting curve and of the density of the liquid, 
and their value as revised by Jones and Smith. In fig. 4 the Lorentz— 
Lorenz function for solid argon is plotted versus-density for the refractive 
index data of Jones and Smith and values‘of the density taken from the 
curve of fig. 3. ' saa) YTaNeaG , 

Assuming that the specific influence of temperature is small, it appears 
from figs! 2 and 4 that the Lorentz—Lorenz function increases with 
increasing density for both solids. This is not in agreement with the 
theory based on the Lorentz local field model, which predicts that for a 
non-polar solid with cubic symmetry the Lorentz—Lorenz function should 
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Lorentz—Lorenz function (n?—1)/(n?+2)p of solid krypton versus density. 
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be independent of density. Measurements of the refractive index are 
now being extended to a lower temperature range (where more accurate 
data for the density are available) so that the range of densities employed 
can be extended. 
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The Solubility of Krypton in Liquid Cadmium and Indium 


By G. W. Jonnson 
Metallurgy Department, University of Leeds 


[Received March 27, 1961] 


Ix a previous paper (Johnson and Shuttleworth 1959) experimental 
measurements of the solubility of krypton in the tetravalent liquid metals 
lead and tin were found to agree quite well with values estimated from the 
surface energies of the liquid metals: This work has now been extended to 
divalent cadmium and trivalent indium, and the estimated solubilities 
are in reasonable agreement with the experimental results. 

Since the last paper was published Hewitt et al. (1960) have reported 
attempts to measure the solubility of xenon in liquid bismuth by mass 
spectrographic and radioactive techniques. They found that at 500°c and 
a xenon pressure of 1 atmosphere the atomic fraction of xenon dissolved in 
liquid bismuth was less than 2x 10-1 (r<6x 10-7), and this would be 
expected as the solubility estimated from the surface energy of liquid 
bismuth is 7 ~ 10-}, 

Measurements on liquid indium were made over a temperature range 
of 1000°c to 1300°c, but because of its low boiling point the measurements 
on liquid cadmium could not be made above 1150°c because the silica tube 
exploded. 

Results are shown in the figure and the solubility increases with tempera- 
ture according to the equation 

r=r,,/antilog (7',/T) 
where r is the Ostwald coefficient defined by , 
Number of gas atoms in unit volume of liquid metal 
% Number of gas atoms in unit volume of gas — 
= Volume of gas dissolved in unit volume of metal. 


Values ‘of r,, 7',, and the heat of solution 2-3R7, (energy required to 
transfer a krypton atom from the gas into solution in the metal), are given 
in table 1 together with more accurate values for the elements reported 


previously. 
a gsie Table 1 


(kcal/mole) 


50°3 
46:3 
32:5 
43-7 
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The thermodynamic equation giving the solubility in terms of the 
energy H needed to transfer an atom at rest in the gas into solution in the 
metal, and the vibrational entropy S of a krypton atom dissolved in the 


liquid metal is 
r= X exp (S/R) exp (— H/RT) 


“ pz Lefty p 
~ QamkT 2 ae 4093 arpsr 


where m is the mass of a krypton atom, 1/a* the number of metal atoms in 
unit volume of liquid metal, p the density of the liquid metal at the 
temperature of the,experiment, and M its molecular weight. 


/T x10°CK') 
sv 75 : 
16° 7 65 


Io” 


CADMIUM 


r(cm? of gas dissolved inicm? of metal) 


1) 


\elele) lOO 1200 1300 


The variation with temperature of the Ostwald solubility coefficient r. 


Values of H and S for liquid cadmium and indium are given in table 2 
re pe with the recalculated values for liquid lead and tin. The cadmium 
results are very approximate but they are included f i i 
the other results. 4 St as ae 
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Previous work on lead, tin and silver suggested that a theoretical estimate 
of the heat of solution of krypton in a liquid metal could be made by 
considering that the energy H is made up of three terms: the energy H, 
to make a hole in the liquid of the size of a krypton atom, the vibrational 
energy of a krypton atom in the liquid and the negative van der Waals 
interaction energy between the krypton atom and the surrounding metal 
atoms. 

The energy to make a hole in the liquid was estimated by multiplying the 
surface area of a sphere of the same radius as a krypton atom (1-98 4) by 
the surface energy per unit area of the liquid metal extrapolated to 0°x, 
and the vibrational energy of a krypton atom was approximated to Hyip 
the enthalpy of a metal atom. Adsorption data (Rosenberg 1958, Haul 
and Swart 1957) suggested that the van der Waals interaction energy 
should be about 5 kcal/mole. : 


Table 2 


Metal H s Sm fvib \ G Yo 
(kkeal/mole) | (cal/°K/mole) | (cal/°xK/mole) | (kcal/mole) | (keal;mole) | (ergs/em*) 
Cadmium 55 29 25-5 Tl 48-2 680 
Indium 51-2 29-0 27°5 11-2 42-7 602 
Lead 36-7 23°8 28-1 10-2 44-2 624 
Tin 48-0 27-2 27-2 11-7 42-5 599 


The surface energies y, extrapolated to 0°K of cadmium (Oriani 1950) and 
indium (Melford and Hoar 1956-57) are given in table 2 together with the 
values of H,, calculated from them. Considerable variations exist in the 
experimental values of the surface energies of lead and tin and the latest 
measurements (Melford and Hoar 1956—57) are given in table 2. 

The estimated values of H are within a few kilocalories of the experi- 
mental values for the liquid cadmium, indium and tin systems, but the 
surface energy quoted for lead is 28% greater than that given in the previous 
paper and the estimated value of H is now 12 kcal/mole too large. 

In table 2 the vibrational entropy S of a krypton atom dissolved in the 
liquid metal is compared with the vibrational entropy S,, of the metal 
atoms derived from specific heat data (International Critical Tables 1926, 
Kubaschewski and Ll. Evans 1958). The differences between the gas 
and metal entropies are small and not much greater than the probable 


errors in the experimental values. 
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The Refractivity and Light Scattering of Crystals 
Containing Defects 


By E. W. J. Mircyenn and J. E. Wurrenovse 
J. J. Thomson Physical Laboratory, The University, Reading 


[Received March 14, 1961] 


SEVERAL authors (see Dexter 1958) have discussed the refractivity of 
crystals containing defects, but little attention has been given to the 
scattering of light by defects. Refractivity depends linearly on the 
polarizability of the defects, whereas the amount of light scattered out of 
the crystal depends on the square of their polarizabilities. In this note we 
should like to point out that under certain circumstances this distinction 
may be used to estimate the concentration of defects in a crystal. 
The refractivity of an assembly of N(cm~) identical particles each of 
polarizability ap, is 
3 n?—-1 

Ta Sera, = Nag: . e . ° - ° (1) 
As long as a, and N are not changed it does not matter whether the particles 
are random or ordered. However, the amount of light scattered by the 
assembly is very dependent on the order, being zero in the case of the 
perfect crystal. If the crystal contained N,(cm-*) vacant sites and 
N ,(cm-*) interstitial atoms also of polarizability a», and if it were otherwise 
perfect the amount of light scattered at right angles from the crystal (the 
Rayleigh ratio) would be 

cee DIN (Sk Nia sitastels Filme miee (ey) 
where k is the wavelength constant (27/X) in the medium (k4= 24-5 x 107° 
for quartz at 4400 4) and R,,’ is the scattered flux, per unit solid angle, per 
unit volume of medium, per unit incident intensity. In these ideal circum - 
stances we could determine NV, from measurements of R; and Ry’. 

In a more realistic case we can attempt to allow for the relaxation of 

atomic positions surrounding the point defects and for the associated 
spread of the wave functions of the outer electrons of the interstitial atoms. 
Let the polarizability associated with these effects be represented by Aaj 
for the interstitial atom and Aay for the vacancy. We also suppose that 
the volume of the crystal containing defects is such that there are N’ 
atoms per cm*. We then have 


Boy =34N al(—%o+ Ac)? + (o%9 + NOt) oh ee eno) 
Ry =(N’—Ng)ugt N ghov + Nalo%ot Aaj) 
= N'a)+ N g(Aoy + Aci). . * a 14 e e-4-e ° (3 b) 
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=f 
Po NN 


The density change is given by 


and using (3a) and (36) we have 
(bis R,-R, _ Ap (Aay + Aaj) 
R; Rk; Po Xg 


where f,, is the fraction of defects N q/N. 

The above discussion was prompted by some measurements which we 
have made on neutron-irradiated quartz. The specimen has been irradiated 
in a hollow uranium slug with an estimated dose of 6-4 x 10!8n° em~ of 
energy over 1 Mev. In order to achieve the state in which the polarizabilities 
associated with the point defects were close to x» the crystal was optically 
and thermally bleached. The latter was carried out by heating at 540°c 
and as a result of these treatments all the electrons should be in the lowest 
energy levels in the irradiated crystal. In support of the assumption that 
this condition had been reached we found that absorption bands due to 
trapped electrons and holes, and associated luminescence peaks, had been 
removed. Several authors have found that annealing of atomic damage is 
not significant at 500°c—e.g. Wittels (1953), Mitchell and Paige (1956). 

In this condition AR,/R,;, Ap/py and Rg)’ were measured. AR,/R, was 
measured for both the ordinary and extraordinary rays and found to be 
— (0-12 + 0-03)%. By comparing with an unirradiated block from the 
same crystal Ap/p, was found by weighing in air and water to be 
—(0-13+0-05)%. We therefore conclude that fz(Aay+ Aaj)/a) is small. 
Since there is a density change f, cannot itself be very small so that we 
conclude that |Aay+ Aa;|<ay. This of course may mean either that both 
Aay and Aa; are of the same sign and small, or that they are large but of 
opposite sign. 

The scattered light from the crystal shows a A~* variation. It is of 
interest to see what fraction of point defects would be required to account 
for the observed change in R,,’. Assuming the first alternative given 
above (Aa; and Aw, both small) and taking a)=4(as;+ 2x ,), fg can be 
calculated from (1) and (2). After correcting for a small amount of light 
scattering from the unirradiated crystal the values of Ry)’ were 4-8 x 10-8 
for E parallel, and 2-4 x 10-6 for E perpendicular to the c-axis of the crystal. 
Although this indicates an anisotropic polarizability we can determine 
an approximate value of f, using the isotropic a). By this means we find 
fa=2'5 or 13%. Previous measurements using long wavelength neutron 
scattering indicated that fz was at least 0-8%. 

We conclude therefore that the assumption of point defects together with 
the use of the method described gives a plausible account of the quartz 
results. However, it must be pointed out that one cannot distinguish by 
these experiments alone between point defects and various combinations of 
point defects and disordered regions of less than about 1000 A. 

The quartz work referred to here has been used to illustrate the applica- 
bility of the method, and a detailed account of the optical work will be 


(4) 
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published later. It would be of interest to compare refractivity, density 


and light scattering on a crystal containing some well understood defect, 
such as vacancies in the alkali halides. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Theoretical Physics in the Twentieth Century : A Memorial Volume to Wolfgang 
Pauli. (Interscience Publishers, 1960.) [Pp. 328.] $10.00. 


THis memorial volume to Pauli is partly a summary of progress in subjects 
closest to Pauli’s interests and partly an account of the heroic age of modern 
physics in which Pauli played so important a part. The distinguished 
contributors include Niels Bohr who writes of Pauli’s arrival in Copenhagen 
at the age of twenty-two when he was already well known for his authoritative 
review article on relativity written two years before and of his increasing 
authority until he became the very conscience of the community of theoretical 
physicists. Kronig writes on the turning point of modern physics in the 
mid-1920’s, with particular reference to the development of Pauli’s proposals 
that an electron has two intrinsic states and that it satisfies an exclusion 
principle. Both Kronig and Van der Waerden discuss the proposal for a 
spinning electron first made by Kronig, after hearing Pauli’s suggestion of a 
two-state electron, but not published because of strong theoretical and 
experimental objections valid at that time. It is interesting to learn that 
Uhlenbeck and Goudsmit, after making independently their proposal of a 
spinning electron, almost withdrew it from publication for similar reasons. 
Pauli was the last of the great theorists at that time to accept the concept 
of the spinning electron and gave his approval only after Thomas had 
established consistency with experiment. In contrast to this reluctance 
Pauli’s great concern for consistency with known laws of conservation lead 
him to the striking prediction of a new (mass-less) particle, the neutrino, 
in 1931, to explain certain phenomena in beta decay. One wonders whether 
he would haye proposed the neutrino so readily had it then been known that 
parity was not conserved in beta decay and the neutrino appears to have a 
fundamental asymmetry. The recent developments in our understanding 
of beta decay are surveyed in an excellent article by Miss Wu. Other notable 
contributors include Wentzel on Field Theory, Bargman on Relativity, and 
Peierls on Quantum Theory of Solids. This is an excellent volume that can 
be enjoyed by any educated. physicist. R. J. E. 


Quantum Theory : Methods and applications. By R. DaupEt, R. LEFEBVRE 

and’ ©. Moser. (New York; Interscience Publishers, 1959.) [Pp. 572.] 
Ae EU i ei eae? & cif ; a 
THE subject matter of this book is a good deal narrower than its title suggests. 
In fact it is concerned very largely with the theory of the electronic structure 
-of small molecules such as oxygen and methane and with the properties of 
conjugated hydrocarbons and their derivatives. iy rsa 

The authors’ arrangement of material is somewhat unusual: the first half 
of the book is largely qualitative in character, while the second half covers 
much the same ground but in a more quantitative way. Such a treatment 
is most helpful in a subject where mathematical detail is liable to obscure 
scientific motivation. I wondered, however, whether the publication of the 
first section independently would not be financially helpful to a large number 
of potential readers. oy hy 

Very few books giving.a detailed. description—of this-important branch of 
theoretical. chemistry are available, The present one 1s probably the| most 
useful to thosé seeking a reasonably advanced introduction to the Jae 
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Axiomatics of Classical Statistical Mechanics. By Rupotr Kurta. (Pergamon 
Press, 1960.) [Pp.x+180.] £2 5s. Od. 


Tx1s volume appears as Volume II in the International Series of Monographs 
on Pure and Applied Mathematics, and is no doubt one of the volumes devoted 
to pure mathematics. In it the author, who has for some time made a study 
of the basic concepts employed in statistical mechanics and in the difficulties 
one can encounter when trying to apply statistical mechanics to such systems 
as star clusters, constructs classical statistical mechanics as a deductive system : 
this is certainly in accord with Gibbs’ point of view who tried to construct it 
as part of rational mechanics since “ one is building on an insecure foundation, 
who rests his work on hypotheses concerning the constitution of matter ’’. 
In the main the author has admirably succeeded in his formidable task, and 
his monograph will be of great interest to the many people who are interested 
in the foundations of statistica] mechanics. The present reviewer feels, however, 
that apart from these people, the present volume will not appeal to physicists, 
although it should be of interest to mathematicians working in the fields of 
probability theory and set theory. Data 


Theory of Detonation. By Ia. B. ZeLpovicw and A. 8. Kompangets. (New 
York and London: Academic Press, 1960.) [Pp. 284.] Price $10.00. 


A serious problem which has faced those interested in acquiring a basic know- 
ledge of shock waves and detonations has been the absence of suitable texts in 
English. In consequence, such knowledge has tended to be restricted to a 
very narrow range of persons directly concerned with the field, which is also to 
some extent security-ridden. Theory of Detonations by Zeldovich and 
Kompaneets goes a long way towards supplying the needs of a wider circle. 

A detonation is a shock wave supported by chemical reactions, and any 
theoretical treatment of it must be preceded by some discussion of shock waves 
without attendant chemical reaction. This is treated simply and elegantly in 
the first chapter. Distinction is drawn between weak (i.e. nearly isentropic) and 
strong shocks, and plane one-dimensional and centrally symmetric propagation 
are discussed. 

The next section deals with the hydrodynamic theory of detonation and leads 
to a substantiation of the Chapman—Jouguet hypothesis. Here also the com- 
bination of simple mathematics with clear diagrams leads to a satisfactory 
treatment. The rest of the book is given over to discussion of those aspects of 
detonation which have interested the workers at the Chemical Physics Institute 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR—i.e. losses in detonation in pipes, 
spinning detonations, the effects of roughened walls, and the detonation of 
condensed explosives. In the last case there is an interesting semi-quantitative 
discussion. 

Modern references are almost exclusively to Russian work, to which the book 
will prove a useful key. The translation is excellent, and the translator 
regrettably, anonymous. 1 Mane : 
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Superlattice dislocations in fully ordered alloy, ic. S=1. Normal to 
micrograph is [100]. 
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Fig. 3 


Superlattice dislocations in partially ordered alloy in which S=0-68. 
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Superlattice dislocations in partially ordered alloy in which S=0-45. Normal 
to micrograph is [112]. 
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Fig. 5 


Superlattice dislocations in partially ordered alloy in which S=0-45. Normal 
to micrograph is [112]. 
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Micrograph showing the relatively high resistance to electrochemical attack 
of stacking faults in the disordered alloy compared to the matrix. 
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Fig. 7 
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Intersection of dislocations with stacking fault in disordered alloy. Normal — 
to micrograph is [032]. 
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Stacking-fault configurations in the disordered alloy. Normal to micrograph 
is [021]. 
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Fig. 10 
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Generation of dislocations at stacking-fault interfaces. Normal to micrograph 
is [032]. 
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Fig. 13 


- Configuration of ordinary dislocations in the disordered Ni;Mn alloy. Normal 
to micrograph is [112]. 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Black speckle developed in crystal Diffraction pattern for area of 
during slow decomposition. x 10 000. crystal shown in fig. 1. Note 
the occurrence of extra spots 
and rings which may _ be 
related to the presence of 
precipitates of lead (ref. fig. 9). 


Black speckle developed in a crystal containing helical dislocations. Note the 


preferential growth of precipitates along the zig-zag segments of these. 
x 14 000. 


Amt OR TY Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 6, Pl. 104. 


The development of cross-hatched Diffraction pattern for the area of 
pattern of precipitates after crystal shown in fig. 4. 
prolonged periods of slow de- 
composition. x14 000. 


Crystallites produced in the centre of decomposition under irradiation at 
high beam intensities. x 10000. 
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Platelets produced by irradiation at high beam intensities. These are similarly 
oriented in the lead iodide crystal. x 20 000. 


Fig. 8 


Diffraction pattern for the area of crystal shown in fig. 7. Note the extra 
spots which may be identified with the presence of f.c.c. lead and also the 


sey: of the star by streaking between the {1010} spots and {1120} 
spots. 
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Illustrating the precipitation of a new phase inside cavities in the intermediate 
zone of decomposition. x 7000. 


Fig. 11 


(a) (6) 


Illustrating the breakaway of a cavity from a precipitate. (a) Cavity attached. 
(b) Cavity detached. x 14000. 
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Illustrating the interaction between cavities and dislocations. Notice that the 
cavities are filling in with the new black phase. x 7000. 


Precipitation inside cavities in the intermediate zone. There are no disloca- 
tions and the cavities are able to move more freely in this case. x 7000. 
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Illustrating the instability of the precipitation inside cavities. (a) Precipitate 
present in several cavities. (6) Precipitate removed by slight increase of 
intensity of irradiation locally. x 10 000. 


Fig. 15 


Illustrating the conditioning effect associated with decomposition. x 7000. 


K. H. WESTMACOTT et al. Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 6, Pl. 109. 
Fig. 1 


(0) 


Aluminium 3-5°% magnesium quenched from 550°c into silicone oil at —20°c. 
(a) Prismatic and sessile dislocation loops in the as quenched condition. 
x 24000. (6) The same field after being exposed to the electron beam 
for several minutes. x 24 000. 
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Fig. 2 


. Aluminium-1-2°% silicon quenched from 550°o into 50°c distilled water. Note 
the average diameter of the condensed vacancy loops is 250 A compared 
with the helical dislocation and their loop diameters of 1500 A. x 24 000. 
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Fig. 3 


Aluminium-1-2°% silicon quenched from 550°c into 50°C water and aged 
at 150°c for 1 hour. x 24 000. 


Aluminium-1-2% silicon quenched from 550°c into 50° water and aged 
at 200°c for 1 hour. x 24 000. 
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Fig. 5 
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i ition; °c into 20°C 
iati i ith alloying addition; quenched from 550°¢ into’ 
US a al aenenia 000. es Super-pure aluminium. (6) Aluminium-— 

1:2% magnesium. (¢) Aiuminium 1-2% silicon. 


